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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 
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Will they tempt us to spell it 
CONgress? 


U. S. Government obligations are 
nearing 100 per cent. rise since 


Mellon. 
* 


Which doesn’t help optimism to 
rise. 


* 


Unbalanced lawmakers don’t 
make for a balanced budget. 
* 


We'd all feel relieved if Wash- 
ington confined its extraordinary 
expenditures to relief. 

* 


Motor manufacturers show they 


know how to show ’em. 
* 


Government lending to industry 
isn’t keeping pace with giving to 
agriculture. 

oe 
Expect Wintry business weather 
if Washington springs many 
radical surprises. 

* 


“Congress Gets 2,400 Measures.” 
If a business could get as many 


orders! 
* 


“Gas Industry Gains.” (But 
Congress isn’t responsible.) 
- 


One soaring industry: Aviation. 
* 


What’s become of Hull’s reci- 
procity tariff treaties? 
* , 


Britain’s capital-raising is best in 
years. America’s poorest. 
* 


If Washington could decree re- 
covery as blithely as it has issued 
over 10,000 decrees! 

* 


Railroads are entitled to more in- 


come. 
* 


Roosevelt still has to fix his place 
in history. 
* 


Here’s hoping! 
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®@ Omaha: Pilot Jack Knight, one of 25 United “Million Milers”, 
let me listen to a conversation between two planes flying 300 
miles to the west. “Two way radio is remarkable, yes,” said 
this veteran. “But it’s only one of many things we've developed 
to make United Air Lines into a complete, dependable and 
popular transportation system—the world’s largest.” 






@ Los Angeles: “I love to sleep in a 
United plane,” said G. F. Grignon. “It’s 
like napping in a morris chair before the 
fire at your favorite club. And you have 
a stewardess to attend you.” But most 
passengers who get out into this western 
scenery, on the day flights at least, are 
too busy enjoying the view to sleep. 


® Only United’s popular direct Mid-Con- 
tinent route links all Pacific Coast cities to 
the Middle West and East. Most frequent 
Coast to Coast—Chicago, New York 
service. Every plane with 2 pilots and 
stewardess. 3-mile-a-minute Boeing twin- 
engined transports flown exclusively. 
Reservations: United Air Lines Offices, 
travel bureaus, Postal, Western Union. 




























@ Cleveland—Tommy was 12 
days old. His mother, Mrs. 
Arthur Lybarger decided to 
take him 325 miles to Chicago 
“to see grandma.” “Oh, he likes 
flying. Sleeps in a basket be- 
: side me. The United steward- 
5 ~~... esses fix his bottle—they’re 
nurses, you know.” Tommy is 
a 5 months old veteran now, 
with several trips to his credit. 


@ Chicago: I found Mr. T. A. Harwood, whose 
firm makes surgical dressings, interested in mail 
and express space on United planes. “We fly a lot 
ourselves,” he said, “but we wouldn't be without 
United’s dependable air express service for our 
shipments to distant places.” 








@ Seattle— Europe buys United-type planes. 
There’s news—a famous European air line 
comes to the U.S. for passenger planes. But 
why not? Our own United flies 5 million more 
passenger miles in a year than all the British, 
German and French lines combined, and every 
mile of United’s 40,000 plane-miles per day is 














Sac t ce AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, MORE MILES THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 
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Automatically, the white and red flashes of the 
aeroplane beacon sweep the sky. A positive guide 
to watchful pilots, it functions accurately ... 


dependably ... 


The pilots of business, likewise, are looking to auto- 
matic control methods for successful management. 
Facts and figures must be obtained with accuracy 
and greatest possible speed. For these reasons 
International Electric Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines are recognized the world over as essential 
in the conduct of modern business. 


Through the medium of punched tabulating cards, 
these machines automatically provide complete, 
printed reports concerning any phase or branch of 
business—at any time. They furnish accurate, de- 
tailed accounting reports and statistical records. 
They supply facts covering past performance and 
present status, thereby offering management a reli- 
able guide for future operations. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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ICALLY 


RDS FURNISH A DEPENDABLE 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Business executives seeking more efficient methods 
of management and closer supervision of all ac- 
counting procedures should investigate the advan- 
tages which International Business Machines and 
methods now offer. Today these machines are saving 
money, minutes and material for business and gov- 
ernment in seventy-nine different countries. 


International Business Machines include Interna- 
tional Accounting and Tabulating Machines, Inter- 
national Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems, 
International Industrial Scales, and Electromatic 
(All-Electric) Typewriters. Write for descriptive 
booklet today. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS “1 MACHINES 


CHINE? 


CORPORATION 
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MERICA’S industrial 
A leadership of the world 
did not become pronounced 
until she achieved overwhelming automotive leadership. 
This nation owes more of its progress during the 
last two decades to automotive giants than to any other 
one group. 

They have proved the most enterprising and pro- 
gressive of all prosperity trail-blazers. 

The automobile industry gives direct and indirect em- 
ployment to ten per cent. of all gainfully employed paid 
workers in the United States. 

It did a (wholesale) business last year of $1,453,- 
800,000 in new cars and trucks, $517,677,000 in car 
parts and accessories for replacements and $245,000,000 
in tire replacements, a total of $2,216,477,000. 

’ Motor-vehicle owners paid for gasoline, including 
taxes, $2,730,000,000. 

The industry last year used 80 per cent. of the nation’s 
total rubber consumption, 70 per cent. of plate glass, 
23 per cent. of steel and iron, 19 per cent. of copper, 
39 per cent. of lead, 53 per cent. of lubricants. 

It gave the railroads 2,930,000 carloads of automotive 
freight. 

It called for 46,150,000 tires. 

Cars and trucks produced—figures include Canada— 
reached 2,885,000, an increase of 45 per cent. over 1933. 

There are registered in the United States alone 21,- 
430,000 cars and 3,410,000 trucks, a total of 24,840,000, 
which is 72 per cent. of the world’s total motor vehicles. 

No fewer than 105,944 retail outlets are in existence. 
Also, 317,000 retail gasoline stations. 

Exports last year aggregated $231,460,000. 

Such figures have not been attained by easy-going busi- 


AMERICA’S PROSPERITY TRAIL-BLAZER! 


ness methods. From the very 
birth of the industry its fore- 
most developers have been 
users of advertising, generous devotees of research. 

They have more ceaselessly and fruitfully improved 
their product than any other major industry. 

The phenomenal growth has been earned by sleepless 
application of brain power, supplemented by heroic 
readiness to spend unstintedly for invention, for im- 
provements, for establishing outlets. 

Automobile entrepreneurs have contributed invaluably 
to the nation’s economic rise by setting up high salary 
and wage standards. Through profit-sharing, a wealth 
of men of preeminent caliber have been attracted to the 
industry. Automobile wages have been as much as 50 
per cent. and more ahead of some staple industries. 

Investors in leading automotive enterprises have also 
fared unusually well, thus further contributing to the 
enrichment of Americans. 

Our motor geniuses have done much in introducing 


and expanding the use of automobiles in many other 


countries, swelling importantly our international trade 
balance. 

What our automotive fraternity has contributed to 
making life more attractive to many millions on farms, 
in rural communities, in suburbs, is beyond all computa- 
tion. The automobile doubtless could be ranked as the 
twentieth century’s most important and beneficial ma- 
terial blessing to America and Americans. 

Our automobile manufacturers deserve to be classified 
as among the most useful of patriots. 

Nothing could help more to give the nation a fresh 
forward impetus than the advent of one or more new 
industries of equal potentiality and rapidity of growth. 
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ARE YOU adapting yourself and 
your activities to changed and chang- 
ing conditions? Or are you a frog, 
such a frog as is thus told of by 
George B. Richter, in Modern Salesmanship? 

“A frog is a particularly daft creature. If it is put 
into a bowl of cold water, and the water is very slowly 
brought to the boil, the frog is so unconscious of the 
gradual change in its conditions that it is boiled to death 
when, at any moment, it might have jumped out. 

“So it is with many a business man. I meet scores 
of them, so unaware of any changes in their conditions, 
so obstinately unwilling to admit that there is any change 
that, as they die peacefully in their minds, so their busi- 
ness dies imperceptibly in sympathy. 

“If you have any reason to suspect you are a frog, 
you may still get your chance to do a bit of hopping in 
1935. Don’t leave it too long. The water may come to 
a boil any time now.” 


Are you a frog? 
Be warned ! 


* 


There’s no higher patriotism than do- 
ing one’s duty. 


» 
These men constitute real DEVELOPMENT of a 
American wealth 


nation’s wealth depends 
mainly upon a _ nation’s 
brains. China, India, Mexi- 
co, Brazil and other lands are described as possessing 
immeasurable resources; yet they are backward, their 
living standards low as compared with America and 
Americans. Despite the odium cast upon men of affairs 
by politicians, America owes its progress, its wealth, its 
power chiefly to its business brain-power. 

What would such giants as Ford, Sloan, Chrysler, 
Knudsen, Kettering, have been worth to other coun- 
tries? Had their lot been cast in Britain or France or 
Germany, they probably would have become invaluable 
national assets—perhaps have won the automotive lead- 


“ership which America has enjoyed. 


Why has America outdistanced the whole world, for 
example, in electricity and in telephony? Edison, Bell, 
Vail constitute the answer. John H. Patterson, an 
American, gave the world cash registers. Americans 
blessed the world with typewriters and others with of- 
fice appliances not approached elsewhere. Our Rocke- 
fellers, our Huntingtons, our Hills, our Dukes, our 
Carnegies, our du Ponts, our Eastmans, our Woolworths, 
our Guggenheims, our Schwabs, our Procters, our West- 
inghouses, our Teagles, our Youngs, our Swopes, our 
Wrights, our Hydes, our Fiskes, our Peabodys, our 
Eckers, our Morgans, our Bakers, our Swifts, our 
Armours, our Wilsons—who could accurately appraise 
their worth to America? 

Let us not allow demagogic politicians to poison our 
minds against the value of the services rendered by such 
stalwarts. Nor let besmirchers of constructive leaders 
of to-day blind us to the essentiality of giving them 
every legitimate scope and encouragement to develop 
our resources, our industry, our wealth, our world lead- 
ership. If America is to reach new heights—and America 
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in spite of all anempted thwarting by politicians will 
reach new heights—it will be due in no small measure 
to superior talents, superior initiative, superior enter- 
prise, superior daring, superior vision. 
Honorably attained success must not be accounted a 
crime. 
- 


True courtesy ts of the heart, 
not the lips. 


WHEN a business concern is 
hard-pressed financially, it con- 


* 
N.Y. City’s power plant 
a white elephant serves its resources. When 
politicians are hard-pressed 


financially, they gaily incur still heavier expenditures. 
Perhaps influenced by Washington’s lavishness, New 
York City politicians, notwithstanding the shattered con- 
dition of the City’s finances and credit, suddenly planned 
to go in for a whole new—and needless—form of 
creating debt: by starting to build electric power plants 
costing many millions. Santa Claus (Papa Government) 
readily, even eagerly, proffered funds. 

Such an incident doesn’t quite harmonize with Wash- 
ington’s protestations that it has seen the error of its 
extravagant ways and now means to economize. Du- 
plication of already adequate utility facilities surely is the 
height of unwisdom, especially as New York and other 
utility companies have been for years and still are under 
regulation by politically-appointed bodies. 

New York politicians of an earlier day built a power 
plant. Says the Wall Street Journal: 


New York City’s original venture into power plant opera- 
tion occurred thirty years ago. A three-story building still 
stands near Williamsburgh Bridge as a somewhat dubious 
monument to the enterprise, and ingloriously it is now used 
as a storage plant for the Department of Sanitation, which 
saves it from being a complete white elephant. 

The station was opened on November 30, 1905, by Mayor 
George McClellan. It supplied light and power for the bridge 
until April 30, 1907. 


Business-baiting manifestly has lost popularity since 
NRA Administrator Johnson’s “cracking-down” day. 
The prospect is that politicians will find utility-baiting 
unpopular before the new year runs its course. 

* 

The key to happiness: Determination, 
then resignation. 

* 
THIS publication’s compila- 
tion showing pent-up demand 
exceeding $41,000,000,000 
for durable and capital goods 
is being quoted by Professor Raymond Moley and by 
James A. Moffett, Federal Housing Administrator, in 
talks with business men. It is significant of the con- 
version of many Washingtonians to the idea that Gov- 
ernmental expenditures alone carinot restore true pros- 
perity, that Moley, original Brain Truster Number One, 
now favors encouragement of private initiative and in- 
dustry. 

International News Service, reporting a New York 
luncheon, says: 


Moley and Moffett quote 
FORBES figures 








Moley said the country is suffering from under-consumption 
rather than over-production. He quoted the estimate of B. C. 
Forbes, noted economist, that the pent-up demand for durable 
goods in this country is $41,000,000,000. 

“Now the significant thing about it is that an attempt to fill 
this unsatisfied demand is the very thing that will make less 
ominous the things that you fear,” he went on. “Business re- 
vival on a general scale will reduce and ultimately extinguish 
Government expenditures for relief. It makes public works less 
and less necessary. It removes the need for excessive taxation.” 


This extract is from a newspaper account of a dinner 
held in Pittsburgh in honor of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator Moffett: 


Moffett said the big corporations of the country can do their 
part by renovating their mills and installing new machinery, just 
as the home owner renovates his house or builds a new one. He 
quoted an article in the November issue of Fores Magazine, 
which said that “altogether America’s factories need eight billion 
dollars in new machinery and three billion dollars in electrical 
equipment before they can boast of being truly up to the minute.” 

Forses believes that if President Roosevelt avoids un- 
necessary Federal paternalism, properly safeguards pub- 
lic expenditures and continues to strive to win the con- 
fidence and support of industry, the rate of economic 
recovery by this time next year could easily exceed 
anything now foreshadowed or imagined. 


Forbes foretold price- WHEN business men, early in 
at , the New Deal, were keen for 
fixing perils price fixing under NRA, 


ForBEs, after exhaustive in- 
vestigation, sounded an unequivocal warning that it was 
most unlikely to work... In our issue of November 15, 
1933, we declared: “Any type of price fixing is an ex- 
tremely dangerous process, filled to the brim with 
dynamite.” We also forewarned that price fixing “re- 
sults inevitably in rigid government control,” and that 
“far from leading to an industrial paradise, appears to 
lead straight to an industrial desert.” 

ForBes is profoundly convinced that America can 
prosper best under a maximum of business and industrial 
self-regulation rather than under a maximum of govern- 
ment interference, government dictation, government 
control or ownership. Price fixing invites the latter. 
It should not be enthroned in the new NRA. 

* 
Push others—ahead, but not aside. 
* 


Pluck brings luck. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


WHO will emerge as America’s ac- 
knowledged banking leader—when and if 
bankers again step to the front? 

The role played by Jackson E. Rey- 
nolds, president of the Gibraltar-like First 
National Bank of New York, the monu- 
ment left by George F. Baker, gave rise 
to talk that he apparently aspired to that 
eminence. 

The financial world divides Wall Street 
banks into Morgan and non-Morgan in- 
stitutions. The original J. P. Morgan and 
Baker were the closest cronies. J. P., 
however, was the recognized Napoleon 
of America’s financial forces. Whenever 
he wanted to annex any bright-brained 
Baker-trained young star, he did so. 

Jackson Reynolds, although ace-high 
with the Corner House, has too many 
Baker traits to seek public prominence as 
a leader. He possesses top-notch ability ; 
but he is extraordinarily modest and retir- 
ing, shuns publicity, consistently refuses 
to talk for publication, is not a “joiner.” 

More likely is the non-Morgan Win- 
throp W. Aldrich to come to the fore- 
front. He exhibited his courage when, 
soon after becoming head of the world’s 
largest bank, the Chase, he openly crossed 
swords with the Morgan interests. He 
advocated banking legislation calculated 
to cripple the power of private bankers. 
(Legislation since passed has admittedly 
done that.) 

Aldrich has the advantage of a cultural 
background, legal training, youthfulness 
(49), independent means, close relation- 
ship by marriage with the Rockefellers 











JACKSON REYNOLDS 





WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 





WALTER 8. GIFFORD 


(John D., Jr.’s brother-in-law), and the 
complete confidence and backing of the 
Rockefellers. 

Although far from being a publicity- 
seeker, Aldrich is less timid than Rey- 
nolds. He takes his responsibilities not 
only as a banker but as a citizen, very 
seriously, devoting a generous part of 
his time for many years to pro bono 
publico activities. 

During his recent comprehensive tour 
throughout the country, he made a win- 
ning impression by his democracy, his 
approachability, his sociability as well as 
by his private and public discussions of 
national problems. 

And I rather think that Aldrich is not 
without ambition. 

Members of the Morgan firm have 
shown not the slightest desire to fill the 
leadership shoes of the founder of the 
historic house. 

Chairman William C. Potter of the 
Guaranty Trust (pro-Morgan) has rare 
talents; but he is not a mixer. 


A PREDICTION: When Washing- 
ton probers into the telephone industry 
put Walter S. Gifford on the stand, he 
will astound them and the country by 
his grasp of the business and by his 
liberal views. 

An American Telephone & Telegraph 
executive many years ago said to me: “I 
want to introduce you to a young man 
who, one day, will be this company’s presi- 
dent.” Gifford’s position then was only 
that of statistician. 
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Sales to be higher. 


Motor Makers All Set to Blaze 
Prosperity Trail 


... Exports turn upward....A 


$380 automobile? ... Dealers face problems, but 


prospects are bright. . . . 1934 trends reveal surprises 


cars and trucks in 1934 record- 

ing an increase of approximate- 
ly 40 per cent. over the previous 
year, the automobile industry enters 
1935 with prospects bright for an- 
other 15 to 20 per cent. advance. 
While larger profits for the industry 
as a whole are not as certain as in- 
creased sales, a majority of individual 
companies have excellent chances to 
increase earnings based on product 
popularity and management effective- 
ness. 

Most executives are looking to 
1935 with great optimism. For the 
first time since 1929, predictions 
about production are common again 
this year. Many companies are prov- 
ing the reality of their optimism by 
investing millions of dollars in new 
machinery and manufacturing equip- 
ment—even in new factory buildings. 
Henry Ford thinks he can sell 1,000,- 
000 vehicles next year. Other mak- 
ers have equally sound hopes for in- 
creases relatively as great. Adding 
together the various individual esti- 
mates, one finds that close to 4,000,- 
000 automobiles will have to be sold 
in 1935 if everybody’s expectations 
are to be met. But even the most 
optimistic are not guessing higher 
than 3,500,000 as a total, while a 
majority believe 3,000,000 to 3,400,- 
000 more probable. 

The upward trend of export sales, 
begun in 1933, was greatly accentu- 
ated in 1934 when sales of American- 
designed vehicles outside of the 
United States more than doubled. As 
a result, American automobile manu- 
facturers began to regain the domi- 
nafit position which they once held 


Wi: a total output of 2,800,000 
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throughout the world. In 1929, ac- 
cording to data provided by General 
Motors Corp., total overseas Ameri- 
can-source sales of all makes of cars 
and trucks represented 52 per cent. 
of the total automotive market out- 
side of the United States and Canada. 
In the Spring of 1933, the proportion 
of American-source sales to total had 
shrunk to less than 20 per cent. The 
trend since this low point has been 
definitely reversed and the market 
abroad for American-made cars is 
now accounting for 30 per cent. of 
the total overseas all-source market. 
General Motors’ overseas sales for 
the first eleven months of 1934, in- 
cidentally, totaled 204,135 units, rep- 
resenting an increase of 81.4 per 
cent. over 1933 and of 27.5 per cent. 
over 1930. 

The chief problem facing the in- 
dustry in general is to find the price 
level which will bring maximum in- 
come in the light of rising costs at 
the factory and increasing competi- 
tion for a share of the public’s dollar. 

On the basis of manufacturing and 
labor costs, prices ought to be boosted 
materially. Last year, however, the 
price-raising process in the Spring 
slowed sales perceptibly, so that re- 
ductions had to follow to stimulate 
volume again. 


Price Picture Complicated 


With prices of many 1935 cars un- 
available at the time of writing, sales 
executives are found to be divided in 
their thinking. Some feel that in- 
creased costs will necessitate higher 
prices throughout the year, while 
others—thinking more in terms of 
competition and volume necessities— 


are inclined to believe that either the 
trend will be downward or prices will 
remain stationary. Announcement of 
Ford prices late in December with in- 
creases On some models and only 
slight reductions on others, rather in- 
sured a somewhat higher general price 
level. While in competition only 
with the lowest-priced cars, the Ford 
price policies have a definite effect on 
the movement of the entire industry. 

Study of the 1934 sales figures 
gives some interesting indications of 
possible 1935 trends—and does not in 
every case bear out popular concep- 
tions of merchandising trends in the 
automotive field. While complete 
sales figures for only ten months are 
available, the relationships which they 
indicate were not changed in the last 
few weeks of the year. 

To begin with, despite major gains 
by Ford, the proportion of total sales 
procured by Ford, General Motors 
and Chrysler interests remained prac- 
tically unchanged at slightly over 90 
per cent. The so-called independents 
as a group almost held their ground, 
though some individual independent 
companies slipped badly, the result 
being better business for the remain- 
ing independents. 


Explore New Price Fields 


Out of twenty-six makes of cars 
being sold on the American market 
in 1934, fifteen increased their sales 
over 1933, while eleven showed de- 
clines. In the group which failed to 
reach 1933 levels were four cars man- 
ufactured by one or the other of the 
Big Three—Pontiac, Chrysler, De 
Soto and Lincoln. Among the fif- 
teen makes which sold in increasing 
numbers were Hudson, Terraplane, 
Studebaker, Graham, Nash, Reo, 
Auburn, as well as the remaining 
makes fostered by the Big Three. 

All of which does not alter the fact 
that the Big Three dominate the auto- 
mobile market just as much as ever 
and give every evidence of continu- 
ing to do so. It does indicate, how- 
ever, that the well-managed inde- 
pendent with a popular product has 
every reason to be sanguine about its 
ability to hold its own from here on. 

The swing toward positioning of 
new models into lower price fields 
continues as 1935 opens. At the be- 
ginning of 1934, it will be recalled, 
Nash brought out a new low-priced 
line, the LaFayette; Studebaker an- 
nounced the lowest-priced six in its 
history, as did Auburn. Oldsmobile 
dropped its six-cylinder model into 
the price niche between Pontiac and 
Chevrolet, while the new La Salle 
was positioned in a price field lower 
than ever before. During the year, 





PACKARD 


Packard “120” straight-eight, 
5-passenger sedan. With this 
new car, built in a complete 
line of body models, Packard 
is making its first bid for a 
share of lower-priced markets. 
The higher-priced 1935 Pack- 
ards, introduced in September, 
comprise three separate lines 
—the Eights, the Super-eights 
and the Twelves—and are 
offered on eight different 
wheelbases. 


CHRYSLER 


Chrysler “Airstream” Eight 
which, together with a simi- 
larly styled “Airstream” Six, 
this year will supplement the 
radical “Airflow’ models 
which are continued with im- 
provements for 1935. Wheel- 
base of the “Airstream” Six 
is 118 inches; of the Eight 
illustrated here, 121 inches. 
“Airstream” models have in- 
dependent wheel suspension; 
“Airflow” models do not. 


STUDEBAKER 


Studebaker 6-passenger Dic- 
tator Custom sedan. A Dic- 
tator six starting at $695, a 
Commander eight, and a 
President eight designed for 
the luxury market, comprise 
Studebaker’s 1935 offerings. 
An interesting new type of 
independent wheel suspension 
and “compound” hydraulic 
brakes are outstanding me- 
chanical features. An over- 
drive is standard equipment on 
the President. 


DODGE 

New Dodge coupe. In the 
1935 Dodge line are eight body 
models. All Dodges are 
powered by an 87 hp. straight- 
eight engine. Replacing in- 
dependent front-wheel spring- 
ing, Dodge this year has a 
“synchromatic” suspension 
which incorporates a_ rigid 
front axle; soft, thin-leaf 
springs; hydraulic shock ab- 
sorbers and a “ride-leveler.” 
Body interiors have been en- 
larged for more room. 
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OLDSMOBILE 


Oldsmobile Six sedan, one of 
a full line of body styles on 
this chassis, which, together 
with a straight-eight series, 
make up the Oldsmobile of- 
ferings for 1935. In all models 
roominess of interiors has 
been increased and knee-action 
wheels continued. The new 
all-steel (“Turret”) tops also 
have been added. 


PONTIAC 


To compete just above the 
lowest-price market, Pontiac 
has introduced this new Six, 
which is built in standard and 
De Luxe models. (The De 
Luxe touring sedan is shown 
here.) The Straight-Eight line 
is continued with “knee 
wheels,” many improvements 
and new bodies styled similar 
to the Six. The Six has “knee 
wheels” on De Luxe models; 
and a rigid front axle with 


new “stabilized” front springs 
on the standard. 


TERRAPLANE 


Terraplane (Hudson - built) 
six-cylinder coach with trunk. 
It is mounted on 112-inch 
wheelbase and has an 88 hp. 
engine. An all-metal roof is 
an interesting new feature. 
The “electric hand” is avail- 
able on Terraplanes as option- 
al equipment. 


AUBURN 


Auburn straight-eight 2-door 
brougham on 127-inch wheel- 
base powered with 115 hp. en- 
gine. A _ six-cylinder model 
also is offered. In addition to 
these regular lines, Auburn 
has just announced a super- 
charged eight with a certified 
speed of 100 miles per hour, 
each car carrying a plate cer- 
tifying its speed, and being 
checked and properly broken 
in at the factory. 








the Buick 40 was brought out in a 
lower price bracket than any previous 
Buick. 

Now at the beginning of 1935 we 
find Packard announcing to the public 
its long-heralded under-$1,200 car, 
putting a Packard product newly into 
competition for a much larger share 
of the potential automobile business. 
Graham has entered a new six-cylin- 
der car in the lowest price field. 
Pontiac has added a six-cylinder 
model which will be in competition 
with everything above the Ford- 
Chevrolet-Plymouth class and even 
with some of the higher-priced 
models of those lines. A new six- 
cylinder Hudson model, priced be- 
tween the Terraplane and the Hud- 
son 8, has been added. 


Sales Organizations Shift 


There are renewed rumors of pos- 
sible production before the end of 
1935 by major manufacturers of a 
purely utility automobile bearing an 
f.o.b. price perhaps as low as $380. 
Certainly some serious investigation 
of the possibilities is known to have 
taken place, although nothing definite 
is to be expected along these lines for 
several months at best. 

All of these moves illustrate the 
flexibility with which the automobile 
industry moves to meet economic 
trends and to fit its products to sales 
conditions which are constantly chang- 
ing. 
Definition of trends in factory sales 
organization is difficult as 1935 starts, 
with General Motors and Chrysler 
apparently moving in exactly opposite 
directions. Just at the moment when 
General Motors was eliminating the 
last vestiges of its Buick-Olds-Pontiac 
sales combination by disassociation of 
Oldsmobile and Pontiac field forces, 
Chrysler was announcing the com- 
bination of Chrysler, De Soto and 
Plymouth sales activities under three 
main territories and fourteen sales 
zones. 

Chrysler, in adopting a combined 
field organization for all except its 
Dodge line, probably will be faced 
with fewer problems of internal co- 
ordination than was General Motors, 
whose various units from the very 
beginning have tended to function 
more or less independently. Chrysler, 
on the other hand, has been rather 
highly integrated throughout its ex- 
istence. 


One-Stop Service Gains 


The last year has seen a marked 
drive for so-called one-stop service 
business by an increasing number of 
automobile dealers, the move being 
fostered by the factories more vigor- 


ously than ever before. Retailers for 
several of the low-priced cars in par- 
ticular have vigorously sought greas- 
ing, tire-repairing, washing, battery 
service and other little repeat service 
jobs—and have been successful in 
their efforts. Further development of 
this trend is likely in 1935. 

The chief problems facing dealers 
as 1935 begins, questioning of factory 
executives indicatés, are procurement 
of ample financing and the merchan- 
dising of used cars. Despite the 
maximum used-car allowance provi- 
sions of the automobile retail code, 
profitable sale of used cars remains 
a major element in determining dealer 
success. Factory sales managers in 
general believe that the code provi- 
sions, if lived up.to, are very bene- 
ficial to dealers, but much discussion 
still rages as to the degree to which 
enforcement has been possible. Of- 
ficial dealer sources are loud in praise 
of the code, admitting the existence 
of violations, but claiming them to be 


dealer to use as a trading allowance. 

There is no indication that dis- 
counts will be higher in 1935 than 
in 1934. Discounts are just as much 
a dealer as a manufacturing problem, 
many sales executives insist. Speak- 
ing frankly to a dealer group recently, 
one prominent factory executive sum- 
marized very well the idea of several 
others of equal prominence when he 
said: 

“Here at the factory we will do 
our level best to deliver a car to you 
at the lowest possible price which 
will permit us to make a reasonable 
profit. From there on the problem 
is yours, just as much as ours. If 
the discounts be increased enough, 
people won’t buy automobiles. We 
are making the best guess we know 
how to make as to what combination 
of list price and discount will yield 
you dealers the greatest net profit.” 

In all probability, dealer territories 
will be smaller next year. With 
increased volume essential to manu- 





Nash Advanced Eight six-passenger sedan. Cars bearing the Nash 
Advanced Six, the Advanced Eight and the Ambassador Eight. Prices range from $895 to $1,290. Nash also 
builds the LaFayette, priced from $585 to $750. An overdrive is an important new feature 


few as compared to the total number 
of transactions. Some factory men 
agree with this point of view and 
back the idea that either the code 
must be made to work or chaos will 
prevail in dealer ranks. 

Many others, though, scoff at the 
“Code or Chaos” theory, claiming 
that there is no code enforcement 
now over wide areas and that the 
sooner the code is scrapped and the 
needed flexibility brought back into 
car selling, the sooner will everyone 
be better off. 


Discounts Drop 


Certain it is that dealers in general 
made more money during 1934 than 
they have for some while back and 
more than one recent analysis shows 
definite declines in used-car losses. 
New-car discounts have shown a 
tendency downward—as was certain 
when the code went into effect, be- 
cause previous discounts always had 
been loaded with a certain percentage 
which the manufacturer expected the 


name are built in three models—the 


facturing profit in many instances, 
the desire will be strong to cultivate 
every area as intensively as possible. 
As one executive says: “If list prices 
go down, the tendency is certain to 
be toward smaller dealer territories in 
order to secure volume.” 


Softer-Hearted Bankers? 


Visioning the same trend, another 
executive thinks smaller territories 
will come because of the inability of 
many dealers to handle large terri- 
tories due to lack of finances, and be- 
cause the average dealer can make 
more money for himself by concen- 
trating intensively on a small area 
where his sales expense is at a mini- 
mum. eae 

Still another confirms this view 
when he says, “As business has 
returned in volume during the past 
eighteen months, the need for wide- 
spread territories has diminished. The 
dealer’s market potential is being 
found more and more contiguous to 


(Continued on page 38) 
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CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet Master De Luxe 
sedan, illustrating distinct de- 
parture from previous models 
in design of body and trim. 
The new Standard model, 
Chevrolet’s lowest-priced line, 
has been stepped up in per- 
formance ability, its appear- 
ance having undergone less 
radical changes. As in 1934, 
the Master has “knee wheels,” 
the Standard has not. 


FORD 


De Luxe Fordor sedan. The 
front springs and engine have 
been moved forward on the 
1935 Fords, seating passengers 
between the wheels. Crankcase 
ventilation has been added 
to the V-8 engine. Nine 
body types are available with 
de luxe equipment; three are 
available without it. 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth De Luxe 4-door se- 
dan. Completely new bodies 
and important engine refine- 
ments are incorporated in the 
new Plymouth line. Full- 
length water jackets com- 
pletely surround the cylinder 
bores and cool them from top 
to bottom. Prices range from 


$565 to $650. 


LAFAYETTE 

LaFayette (Nash-built) six- 
cylinder standard 4-door sedan 
with trunk. By use of 
patented friction - controlfing 
inserts requiring no lubrica- 
tion and which fit between 
polished ends of spring leaves, 
a constant amount of friction 
has been built into all four 
springs. The Nash line itself 
carries this same “synchron- 
ized springing.” 








Meet the Sleek New 
Models of 1935! 


They’re smarter, swifter, easier riding... . Gadgets 


give way to basic refinements. . .. Engines further 


forward, all-steel roofs,.new springs, overdrives 


have gone in for changes likely 

to be of real lasting value to 
the average American car owner, 
rather than for specialties and gadgets 
which are added at least as much for 
sales appeal as for operating im- 
provement. 

Many of the most important re- 
finements are hidden away in chassis 
or engine where the casual observer 
will never see them; many are of 
such a character that only the tech- 
nically minded can understand the 
method of their functioning. The 
added comfort, performance and 
utility with which this multitude of 
improvements imbues the 1935 cars, 
however, will be readily appreciated 
through the coming months as the 
public gets a chance to drive and test 
the new vehicles thoroughly. 

In body contours and general ap- 
pearance, moreover—the phase of de- 
sign most readily noticed by the lay- 
man—almost every maker has made 
definite changes. 

A fairly general movement to- 
ward more pointed front-end con- 
tours has taken place this year. There 
is plenty of distinctiveness in almost 
every individual body, but not a sin- 
gle maker has made the nose of his 
car more blunt than it was in 1934, 
and nearly all noses are narrower. 

Hood louvres almost universally 
are designed to produce horizontal 
lines, the vertical type being almost 
entirely absent. The so-called airplane 
type of rear-fender shape appears on 
a vast majority of makes and models. 
Body lines in general sweep from 
radiator to rear bumper, interrupted 
by a minimum of projecting hard- 


ie designers this year seem to 


ware and unhalted by conflicting col- 
ors or breaks in contour. The all- 
steel artillery type of wheel is over- 
whelmingly in favor, although wire 
and disc types still appear on some 
makes built in large quantities. 

In such a wide variety of ways 
have these general trends in body 
exteriors been developed in individual 
cars that a great multiformity of ap- 
pearances results. The 1935 cars are 
smart, advanced and attractive. There 
is a noticeable lack of freakishness, 
although at least one or two divergen- 
ces can be noted from each of the 
trends outlined. 

Going beneath the surface of the 
new cars, one finds that major at- 
tention this year has been given to 
comfort and riding qualities. There 
have been many changes in spring 
suspensions, some minor and some 
major in character. Independent 
front-wheel suspension, dubbed “knee 
wheels” by General Motors, has 
definitely gained in popularity. 


New Types of “Knee Wheels” 


Studebaker, using independent sus- 
pension for the first time, has in- 
troduced an entirely new type, the 
foundation of which is a leaf-type 
spring mounted in a channel-section 
front cross-member of the chassis 
with guide links mounted on the up- 
per flange of the side rail. The 
geometry of this construction is said 
to be such that virtually no change 
in tread takes place as each wheel 
moves freely over any obstruction 
which it may meet, with the result 
that unusually firm handling qualities 
are combined with the greater riding 
comfort. 


Packard has still another type of 
independent suspension on its new 
smaller “120” model, although the 
larger models introduced last Fall 
carry rigid front axles; The Packard 
suspension uses torque arms to take 
the action of braking and to hold the 
wheels permanently in proper align- 
ment. Arms from a pivotal point in 
the center of a front cross-member 
of the frame extend to the lower ends 
of the carriers for the front-wheel 
king pins. Coil springs between these 
arms and the frame carry the weight 
of the car. 

General Motors is retaining on 
Cadillac, LaSalle, Buick and Oldsmo- 
bile the torque-arm, coiled-spring 
type of independent suspension used 
last year; and is retaining on the 
Pontiac Eight, Pontiac DeLuxe Six 
and Chevrolet Master the enclosed- 
cylinder type, detailed improvements 
having been made in each case. Bet- 
ter ride control is effected in the 
Chevrolet, for example, by changes 
in the shock-absorber valve orifices 
and by increased valve-spring pres- 
sures, slowing the rebound. The in- 
ner end of the wheel-support arm 
shaft is increased in diameter and 
provided with a larger bearing con- 
taining forty-two rollers, five more 
than last year ; the wheel is better sup- 
ported and the maintenance of align- 
ment is promoted. The Standard 
model of the new Pontiac six has a 
rigid front axle as does the Chevrolet 
Standard model again this year. 


“Miracle,” “Gliding,” Rides 


Chrysler Corporation has eliminat- 
ed independent suspension from the 
Dodge and the Plymouth, but now in- 
corporates it on the newly-introduced 
“Airstream” models which have been 
added at lower prices to the “Air- 
flow” lines of Chrysler and De Soto. 
On both the Chrysler and the De Soto 
“Airflow” lines, there will be used a 
tubular front axle as was the case 
last year. On both the “Airstream” 
and the “Airflow” Chryslers the new 
type thin-leaf tapered leaf spring is 
being used. The leaves are thinner 
and the number of leaves per spring 
has been increased, resulting in 
greater flexibility and more constancy 
in action. 

But whether the relatively new in- 
dependent suspension or a more con- 
ventional type is used, practically 
every maker has given special atten- 
tion to improved springing and many 
producers are emphasizing these im- 
provements in merchandising with 
phrases coined to describe the effect 
or the method. Thus we find Nash 
and LaFayette with “synchronized 
springing”; Dodge with “synchro- 
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matic suspension”; Studebaker with 
a “miracle ride” ; Buick with a “glid- 
ing ride”; Hudson with its optional 
“axleflex”; Hupmobile with “co-or- 
dinated suspension”; and so forth. 

Redistribution of weight, accom- 
plished chiefly by shifting the engine 
further forward in the chassis, plays 
an important part in the revised 
springing developments. By this 
means riding comfort is said to be 
increased, while greater passenger 
space is achieved as well in many in- 
stances. The large Packard models, 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Dodge, Ply- 
mouth, Ford and others have moved 
the engine from one to eight inches 
further forward in the chassis. 

Passenger comfort has been en- 
hanced also by a general widening of 
rear seats and by increases in leg and 
head room. Several makers have pro- 
vided unusually wide front, as well 
as back, seats. 

All-steel roofs are another 1935 in- 
novation. These appear on several 
cars, including Hudson, Terraplane, 
Chévrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and 
Buick. In the case of the General 
Motors cars, a seamless steel roof is 
formed with one stamping which ex- 
tends from the top of the windshield 
opening well down to the rear to in- 
clude the entire rear-window open- 
ing and over the sides to include the 
drip molding. The metal roof on the 
Hudsons and Terraplanes is spot 
welded in place, the welded section 
being rubber-sealed around the top. 


Weights Stand Steady 


There can scarcely be said to be 
any general definite trend as regards 
car weights. In some instances, in- 
‘creases and decreases as compared to 
1934 are to be found even in differ- 
ent models of the same make. The 
increased performance possessed by 
the 1935 cars has been provided on 
the whole by greater power rather 
than by major weight reductions. 

Tremendous increase in use of 
automobile radio is only one of a 
great number of new demands which 
have been made on the automobile 
electrical system in recent years. 
Many makers are incorporating elec- 
trical-generating systems of larger 
capacity this year to take care of the 
ever-increasing load which is being 
placed on these units. 

Of unusual interest, among the 
special features making their ap- 
pearance for the first time this year, 
is an electrical control mechanism 
mounted on the steering gear, which 
eliminates the need for a gearshift 
lever. This device, called the “elec- 
tric hand,” is offered by Hudson and 
Terraplane as optional equipment. 
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Developed jointly by Bendix Corpor- 
ation and Hudson engineers, it se- 
lects gears electrically, the actual 
shifting being accomplished by vacu- 
um energy which operates the shifter 
lever. The shift is made when the 
clutch pedal is depressed either with 
the foot or by the automatic clutch 
mechanism when the latter is em- 
ployed. 


More Power But More Safety 


Various changes have been made 
in steering mechanisms all looking 
toward improvements in service or 
operating characteristics. Cross-steer 
is now used by a number of impor- 
tant models including Dodge, Pack- 
ard “120,” Studebaker Dictator, “Air- 
stream” Chrysler, “Airstream” De 





Front view of 1935 Hudson. A Big Six on a 116-inch 
wheelbase is the newcomer in the Hudson line this 
year; in addition, there are three eights on longer 


chassis. ‘‘Electric hand’’ gearshift is featured as 


optional equipment 


Soto, and Plymouth. The shaft and 
bushing dimensions on the Chevrolet 
steering gear have been enlarged, 
while the leverage on the Hudson 
steering gears has been increased by 
shortening the steering arm. To 
provide greater ease of control, Pon- 
tiac has increased its steering ratio 
to 17.5 to 1. 

Trends in engine design which have 
been noticeable for several years past 
have been further emphasized in the 
1935 models. In general, engine 
speeds again are higher, compression 
ratios have gone up once more and 
engine power has been increased all 
along the line. The power increases, 
it is interesting to note, have been 
achieved in many cases without mak- 
ing the piston displacement any 
larger. In some cases, an actual de- 
crease in the amount of fuel con- 
sumed is claimed. 

A wide increase in use of copper- 
lead bearings has taken place, while 
Pontiac is using a new bearing metal 
made of an alloy of cadmium and 
pure silver. 


Numerous improvements in lubri- 
cation of pistons and valves are to be 
noted. 

Many of the smaller cars are using 
heavier crankshafts. The Chevrolet 
Master, for example, now has a 
crankshaft which weighs sixty-nine 
pounds, or five and one-half pounds 
more than last year’s crankshaft. 

The overdrive—a device which has 
been gaining more and more atten- 
tion as engine speeds have increased 
—appears on additional cars this 
year; it is now being found on such 
makes as the Chrysler “Airflow,” the 
Studebaker President and the Nash. 

The purpose of this overdrive gear 
combination, which provides an extra 
car speed over direct drive, is to per- 
mit the maintenance of a given car 
speed with a lower engine speed than 
would be possible with direct drive. 

Continued growth of interest in 
safety on the part of manufacturers 
has resulted in very careful atten- 
tion being given to brake improve- 
ments in the 1935 cars. The hy- 
draulic brake continues to gain more 
adherents, Studebaker, Pontiac and 
the new Packard “120” being among 
the important makes newly to adopt 
hydraulics this year. 

Whether mechanical or hydraulic 
brakes are used, however, refinements 
in design are to be noted. 

There has been a general tendency 
to increase braking area, thus mak- 
ing for better operation, longer lin- 
ing life and greater safety. 

Considerable improvement is said 
to have been made in tires this year. 
Introduction of independent wheel 
suspension brought new tire prob- 
lems involving noise, length of serv- 
ice and other matters. Most of these 
have been solved now. The noise 
and squeal question has been attacked 
vigorously and with good results. 


Ride "Em and Drive ’Em! 


Thus, if space permitted, might be 
described a thousand advances made 
in rear axles, clutches, transmissions, 
engine mountings, combustion-cham- 
ber design, manifolding, cooling, 
frames and every other detail of 
automobile design. In these 1935 
models are to be found the living 
results of research studies, of labora- 
tory testing. and of engineering in- 
genuity. These tremendous trifles, 
when synthesized into 1935 automo- 
biles, provide new elements of pleas- 
ure, utility, comfort and satisfaction 
to car owners. This year, perhaps 
more than ever before, the keen auto- 
mobile-show, visitor will realize that 
only by riding and driving the new 
cars can he appreciate truly the re- 
markable results attained. 








CADILLAC 


Cadillac V-8 five-passenger 
sedan. The Cadillac 1935 line 
includes the V-8, the V-12 
and the V-16. Interiors have 
been redesigned to harmonize 
with the streamline body styles. 
All superfluous decorations 
have been eliminated or sim- 
plified. The already wide range 
of options in upholstery and 
colors has been further aug- 
mented by several additions in 
fabrics and shades. 


DE SOTO 


The new six-cylinder 1935 
Airflow De Soto. The front 
has been narrowed, and the 
aerodynamic lines have been 
carried through to the rear of 
the car. De Soto for 1935 
offers also a new lower- 
priced “Airstream” model of 
different appearance to sup- 
plement its “Airflow” line. 


HUPMOBILE 


Hupmobile Aerodynamic five- 
passenger sedan. This model 
is offered with a six-cylinder 
engine on a 121-inch wheel- 
base and with an eight on 
127-inch wheelbase. A new 
lower-priced model, carrying 
for the first time these “Aero- 
dynamic” lines, completes the 
Hupmobile program for 1935. 


BUICK 

Buick “90” 2-door >-passenger 
coupe with deck. This model 
is part of Buick’s highest- 
priced line, which is built on 
a 136-inch wheelbase. In ad- 
dition Buick offers its “40” 
on a 117-inch wheelbase; its 
“50” on 119-inch wheelbase; 
and its “60” on 128-inch 
wheelbase. The 1935 cars in- 
corporate the same basic fea- 
tures of appearance and de- 
sign as their predecessors, re- 
finements having been ex- 
ecuted mainly to increase the 
comfort and the convenience 
of passengers. 
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It's Time to Call a Halt 
on Misconceptions! 


ROY F. BRITTON 


Motorists are luscious prey for tax collectors. Yet 


they’ve been accused of shirking road costs, of fight- 


ing regulation. 


since passed the point where it 

is necessary to discuss or to 
evaluate its place in the social and 
economic life of the nation. 

As distinct from every other form 
of transportation, the roads belong to 
the people of the United States. It 
is precisely because of this fact that 
the highway and the motor vehicle 
have been taken for granted and have 
lacked the special pleading and the 
offensive and defensive warfare 
fought on behalf of other transporta- 
tion agencies at a time when the 
country is groping for a national 
transportation policy. 

It is because highway users, ship- 
pers, farmers, producers, consumers, 
have been inarticulate that there has 
grown up a veritable jungle of mis- 
conception and misunderstanding 
about the basic facts of motor trans- 
portation. Unless this jungle is 
cleared, unless the facts are set forth, 
unless the issues are clearly defined, 
we cannot expect intelligent handling 
of the highway users’ problem either 
by the national Congress or by the 
state legislatures. 


Hine pe transportation has long 


What's the Alternative? 


The alternative to sympathetic un- 
derstanding is the further pvramid- 
ing of special motor-tax levies and 
the strait-jacketing of highway trans- 
portation through ill-advised, un- 
necessary or premature regulatory 
measures and actions. All of these 
would simply result in a sacrifice of 
the public interest in a denial to the 
people as a whole of the conveniences, 
the services and the economies that 
have accrued from the development 
of highway transportation and its 
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What is the motorist’s answer? 


rapid expansion into every nook and 
corner of the land. Whether this be 
brought about in the name of “co- 
ordination” of transportation facili- 
ties or in the name of so-called 
“equalization of opportunities” mat- 
ters not at all. 

Like other transportation problems, 
that of the highway is large in scope 
and complex in character: Manifest- 
ly, we cannot hope to handle it in a 
manner that will assure progress and 
equity, unless we proceed from well- 
defined and generally accepted prin- 
ciples. Once and for all, then, let 
it be said that highway 
users of every class are, 
and should be, willing 
to pay every tax which 
can be justly levied 
against them, and that 
they are willing to sup- 
port and to submit to 
such regulation as is 
necessary to guard the 
public safety and to 
promote the public in- 
terest. 

What are fair taxes 
for motor transport, 
and what are construc- 
tive regulations? 

“We can only apply 
such regulations and 
assess such taxes as would be neces- 
sary if there were no railroads and 
let the effect be what it may.” 

Here is a sound dictum for our 
guidance. It did not emanate from 
the highway users or from a source 
interested in motor transport. It was 
laid down in the report of February 
13, 1933, by the National Transporta- 
tion Committee, of which Calvin 
Coolidge, former President of the 





ROY F. BRITTON 
Director, National Highway 
Users Conference 


United States, was Chairman. The 
Committee was appointed at the in- 
stance of institutions which were 
large holders of railroad securities 
and had as economic advisers the im- 
partial transportation experts of the 
Brookings Institution. 

Again : 

“No legislation should be enacted 
which has for its purpose the stifling 
of any legitimate form of transporta- 
tion.” 

Here is another readily acceptable 
dictum. It was enunciated by the 
Joint Committee of Railroads and 
Highway Users, on which sat some 
of the most prominent railroad ex- 
ecutives in the United States, as well 
as nationally known leaders in the 
motor-transport field. To date, these 
principles have not been understood 
by the public generally and most cer- 
tainly they have not been applied by 
the legislatures or by the general run 
of administrative bodies. 

There is no reason whatever to 
question the fact that highway users 
as a class are paying their fair share 
of the cost of building and maintain- 
ing the roads they use. This is cer- 
tainly true.if national averages are 
applied. Conditions, of course, vary 
from state to state. This applies to 
the taxes levied, to road programs 
and to the apportionment of road 
costs aS among various beneficiaries 
and as among various elements in the 
community. 

Because the people generally re- 
gard the automobile as necessary, and 
because license fees, 
gasoline taxes and other 
special taxes are easy to 
collect, the motor ve- 
hicle has become the 
particular prey of the 
tax collector and the 
tax spender, until it is 
now loaded down with 
a variety of special 
levies which, in 1933, 
yielded $1,128,000,000 
to the Federal, state 
and local governments. 
This represents a tax of 
twenty-eight per cent. 
per year on the basis of 
valuation. As indicat- 
ing the trend of motor 
taxation, the fact is worthy of notice 
that in the period 1923-1933, com- 
bined license fees and gasoline taxes 
increased 150 per cent., as compared 
with an increase of 57.17 per cent. 
in registrations. The total of special 
motor taxes in 1933 exceeded the 
wholesale value of all motor vehicles 
produced in that year. 

The charge that motor transport is 
in some way “subsidized” is particu- 
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larly directed against commercial mo- 
tor. vehicles—that is, buses and 
trucks. This charge is wholly un- 
substantiated. Trucks and buses con- 
stituted only about 13 per cent. of 
all motor vehicles in 1933. In that 
same year, they paid in special taxes 
approximately $250,000,000, or 25 
per cent. of the special motor-tax 
bill. Here, again, national averages are 
apt to be misleading. The truth prob- 
ably is that while heavier vehicles as 
a class are paying their fair share of 
the national motor-tax bill, consider- 
able differences obtain as between the 
states. There may be instances of 
under-payment but, by the same to- 
ken, there are many instances where 
buses and trucks are paying more 
than their share, and where taxes are 
fixed on a punitive basis and on the 
absurd theory that their operations 
should be restricted. 


Needed: Sweeping Reform 


With accumulating signs that mo- 
tor taxes have about reached the point 
of diminishing returns, the need of 
highway transport today is not a 
higher cumulative tax bill, but a 
sweeping reform in order to prevent 
a breakdown of the motor-tax struc- 
ture. Long-range, rational road pro- 
grams must be developed for each 
state, and rates of taxation to sup- 
port the users’ share of construction 
and maintenance cost must be de- 
termined. We must also determine 
the amount of the cost to be al- 
located to motor-vehicle 
owners. To-day, motor- 


lic would constitute a burden that 
they could not carry. At the 
same time, it would be a glaring 
injustice. There is a large social, 
community and economic value in 
highways over and above the use 
derived from the highway by the 
owners and operators of motor ve- 
hicles. All competent highway econ- 
omists recognize this to be the case. 

As conditions stand to-day, tdo 
many agencies have a hand in the. 
luscious motor-tax pie. -- Take’ the 
gasoline tax. There are instances 
where four governmental agencies 
levy this tax on highway transport— 
a Federal tax, a state tax, a county 
tax and a municipal tax. The authori- 
ty to levy and to spend motor taxes 
should and must be centralized. Only 
thus can we be assured of equity of 
tax incidence and of economy of tax 
expenditure. 

The worst feature of the motor- 
tax situation is the “diversion” evil. 
The flood-gates of misappropriation 
of road funds—the Greeks had a 
word for it—are wide open. Only 
those states, like Missouri and Col- 
orado, which have adopted constitu- 
tional amendments prohibiting diver- 
sion have any assurance that special 
motor taxes levied for highway use 
will be applied to this purpose. The 
Bureau of Public Roads of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has shown that, in 1932, there 
was diverted from the highway funds 
a total of $99,865,531, and there is 


every reason to believe that twice this 
amount was misappropriated in 1934. 

Diversion is too mild a word for 
this nefarious practice.. It subjects 
motorists as a class to double taxa- 
tion and imposes upon them a dis- 
proportionate share of the cost of 
government; it is a continuing in- 
centive to higher motor taxes; it 


_ endangers the road bonded indebted- 


ness of the states ; it causes deferment 


,of maintenance; it leads to obso- 


leseence of the read plant; it adds to 
the- highway hazard; it encourages 
use of road funds for:.“pork barrel” 
adventures*in state and local politics ; 


‘and it postpones the very necessary 


and inevitable’ overhauling of state 
tax structures in the interest of sta- 
vility, dependability and equity. It 
does not matter in the least whether 
the motor-tax revenue is diverted to 
unemployment relief, to schools, to 
charitable institutions or to other 
worthy causes. Responsibility for 
these things rests on the community 
as a whole. 


This “Unregulated Competition” 


_ So much for taxes. Highway users 
do not object to the application to 
motor transport of such regulation as 
is in the public interest. There is a 
great deal of talk about “unregulated 
competition,” implying, of course, 
that motor transport is not subject to 
regulation, Federal or state, while the 
railroads are. Let’s examine the facts. 
And what do we discover about this 

so-called unregulated com- 





vehicle owners are in very 
general agreement that they 
should pay the entire cost 
of the state highway sys- 
tems; a part of the cost of 
county and township roads, 
that part to be determined 
by the extent to which these 
roads are of general use 
as distinct from purely 
local or land service use; 
and a part of the cost of 
arterial routes through 
urban areas. 

It is worthy of note at 
this time that the railroad 
executives who sat on the 
Railroad - Highway Users 
Committee subscribed to 
this principle. In more re- 
cent months, however, the 
demand that motor-vehicle 
owners pay the road cost in 
its entirety has gained arti- 
culation and volume—pos- 
sibly with a view to the 
meeting of forty-five state 
legislatures in 1935. Mani- 
festly, to saddle all the cost 
on one class of the pub- 





Sharp Points in Mr. Britton’s Report: 


“There is no reason whatever to question the 
fact that highway users as a class are paying 
their fair share of the cost of building and 
maintaining the roads they use.” 


“So-called unregulated competition is pretty 
much a myth. Just another catch phrase in the © 
babel of confusion.” 


“The motor vehicle has become the particular 
prey of the tax collector and the tax spender.” 


“The total of special motor taxes in 1933 
exceeded the wholesale value of all motor ve- 
hicles produced in that year.” 


“Too many agencies have a hand in the 
luscious motor-tax pie.” 


“Diversion of motor taxes subjects motorists 
as a class to double taxation and a dispropor- 
tionate share of the cost of government.” 


petition? Two things stand 
out: first, the extent of the 
“competition” itself, like 
Mark Twain’s demise, has 
been greatly exaggerated ; 
second, the absence of regu- 
lation as regards motor 
transportation has been both 
confused and exaggerated. 
When the average citizen 
hears of unregulated com- 
petition he thinks immedi- 
ately of an enormous truck 
or bus sweeping down the 
highway at sixty miles an 
hour. He does not think 
of regulation of “rates and 
practices.” This failure to 
differentiate is important 
and significant. Some causes 
thrive best—for a time at 
least—in an atmosphere of 
confusion. It is important 
that we differentiate be- 
tween regulation as it ap- 
plies to physical limitations 
and regulation as it applies 
to rates and practices. 
Highway users have over 
a period of years given 
(Continued on page 39) 
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WHAT'S NEW 


IN BUSINESS 


Bonus Parade 


Heartened by a roaring Christmas 
trade, the companies which an- 
nounced holiday or year-end bonuses 
to their workers this year formed an 
impressive parade. 

Among others, rewards for work 
well done went: 

To fire-insurance employees of the 
Aetna group of insurance companies 
(Hartford, Connecticut): 50 per 
cent. of their November salaries. 

To 3,000 employees of Campbell 
Soup Company (Camden, New Jer- 
sey) : $18,264. 

To 2,000 employees of Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc. (Kearny, New Jersey): 
more than $125,000. 

To 2,000 employees of Douglas 
Aircraft Company (Santa Monica, 
California) : a five per cent. increase 
in wages : 

To employees of Fels & Company 
(Philadelphia soap manufacturers) : 
12 to 25 per cent. of their annual 
earnings. 

To employees of Hammond Bag 
& Paper Company (Wellsburg, West 
Virginia): five per cent. of their 
year’s wages plus an extra day’s pay. 
To employees of Hartol Products 


-, 
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Corporation (oil marketers of New 
York City): a cash bonus, a life- 
insurance policy. 

To employees of International Bus- 
iness Machines Corporation (Endi- 
cott, New York) : an increase in min- 
imum wages, a $2,000 life-insurance 
policy after two years of service, in- 
stead of a $1,000 one. 

To 500 employees of Iowa Pearl 


Button Company and Muscatine 
Pearl .Works (Muscatine, .lowa) : 
$4,000. 


To 456 employees of Lovell Manu- 
facturing Company (makers of pres- 
sure cleaners and rolls in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania) : an extra $5 bill in Christ- 
mas pay envelopes. 

To employees of William R. Moore 
Dry Goods Company (Memphis, 
Tennessee) : $27,000. 

To 400 employees of National Bat- 
tery Company (St. Paul, Minneso- 
ta) : more than $20,000. 

To 2,500 employees of Richman 
Brothers Company (manufacturers 
of men’s clothing in Cleveland, 
Ohio) : a week’s vacation with pay. 

To 800 employees of Rich’s, 
Inc. (Atlanta, Georgia, department 
store) : $21,975. 

To employees of Selby Shoe Com- 


International 


Slums are melting In St. Louis as this low-cost housing project rises. Sponsored by private capital and helped 
by a $640,000 PWA loan, it will provide apartments for 252 families 


pany (Portsmouth, Ohio): 
than $40,000. 

To 11,000 employees of Continental 
Can Company (New York): $200,- 
000 in appreciation for “the best year 
in the company’s history.” 

To 200 employees of Duncan Cof- 
fee Company (Houston, Texas) : 
$10,000. 

To 250 employees of Winsted 
Hosiery Company (Winsted, Con- 
necticut) : $12,000. 


more 


“Minor-Leaguers” Challenged 


“Not in our class at all!” is Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company’s retort to 
the employee-service records of 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Company and York Ice Machinery 
Corporation (Forses, December 15, 
page 17). Leading the challenger’s 
list is one man with 62 years of serv- 
ice ; a close second is another with 60 
years; and of 4,600 employees, 615 
have been with the company for 25 
years or more. Here are further sta- 
tistics on employees and their years 
in the company’s service : 

2 between 55 and 59 years 
15 between 50 and 54 years 
33 between 45 and 49 years 
55 between 40 and 44 years 
63 between 35 and 39 years 

125 between 30 and 34 years 
320 between 25 and 29 years 

Comments James M. Connolly, edi- 
tor of Brooklyn Union Gas News: 
“York and Brown & Sharpe are only 
minor-leaguers.” 


Old Problem, New Answer 


In Amherst, Massachusetts (popu- 
lation 5,900), a program which is 
unique in utility history has recently 
been completed. Since the first of 
May, the 813 domestic gas ranges 
owned by Ambherst citizens have 
been replaced by electric ranges, and 
17 additional electric ranges have 
been installed for good measure. 

Early this year, the Amherst Gas 
Company, subsidiary of Western 
Massachusetts Companies, faced a 
problem similar to that of a number 
of other small gas companies. Long 
ago, it had lost its domestic lighting 
business to the Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Company, which also 
is owned by Western Massachusetts 
Companies. More recently, the elec- 
tric range had been eating into the 
gas company’s stronghold—the do- 
mestic-cooking market. Gas produc- 
tion fell off, but costs did not drop 
correspondingly. Investigation re- 


vealed that the cost of laying a pipe- 
line to carry gas from the nearest 
And the 


city would be prohibitive. 
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company could see no way in which 
it could reduce prices sufficiently to 
stimulate demand, and still clear a 
profit. 

Faced with this predicament, the 
Amherst Gas Company decided that 
the only way out was, to switch its 
customers over to electricity (or oil 
if they preferred), then to go out of 
business. From house to house went 
representatives who offered each cus- 
tomer a straight trade of electric 
range for gas range; or a more expen- 
Sive electric range than that offered 
in the trade, which could be obtained 
by paying a few dollars extra. A trav- 


eling display showing the two types 
of electric ranges enabled customers 
to make their choice near home. The 
same principle of no cost to the cus- 
tomer for switching from gas to 
other equipment was applied to heat- 
ing and lighting units. And the 
Western Massachusetts Electric Com- 
pany helped out by connecting and 
servicing the new electrical equip- 
ment without cost. 

To-day, the-Amherst Gas Company 
is out of business. But more than 
eight hundred new electric ranges 
are on the lines of Western Massa- 
chusetts Electric Company; custom- 


ers are pleased to find that the cost 
of electricity under the new arrange- 
ment is slightly lower than the aver- 
age cost of electricity plus gas under 
the old; and the Western Massachu- 
setts Companies is congratulating it- 
self on the sound solution of a prob- 
lem which has bothered many a hold- 


ing cnmpany. 


Safety Drive, New Style 


With an employee-safecty campaign 
of an entirely new kind, the National 
Safety Council is now carrying on a 
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| Burable-Prosperity Roll of Honor 


TO THESE buyers of new equipment and builders of new 


plants, all honor for their contributions to national recovery: 


AMERICAN Raprator & STANDARD 
SANITARY Corp. 


Cuicaco, Burtincron & QuINcy 


oe 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN Ry. 
CrosLEY Rapio CORPORATION . 


DANDEE MANUFACTURING Co. 


ments. 


- Reported to be spending $5,000,000 for betterments and replace- 


- Ordered two more streamlined trains similar to Zephyr. Cost, 


$500,000. 


approximately $300,000. 


factory in Jackson, Miss. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 


ERN Ry. 
EASTERN Arr LINES 


GENERAL Foops CorRPORATION 
GrorcE Weston Biscuit Co. 


Heinz, H. J. COMPANY 


Krocer Grocery & BAKING Co. 
LATONIA REFINING COMPANY . 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
Ouro BELL TELEPHONE Co. 
Pontiac Motor CoMPANY 


STANDARD Gas & ELeEctric Co. 


UNITED Fruit CoMPANY 
U. S. STEEL CorPORATION 


- Will build a new coal terminal at Oswego, N. Y. 

- A $1,500,000 improvement program is under way. 

- Spending $400,000 on expansion program in Michigan. 

- Will spend $200,000 to equip new plant in Battle Creek, Mich. 

- Constructing a new warehouse and distributing plant in Louisville, 


Ky. 


$100,000. 


. Ordered 250 freight cars from Bethlehem Steel Co. 
. Plans to spend $2,000,000 for repairs and improvements in 1935. 


- Plants and machinery to produce new low-priced car will cost 


$30,000,000. 


1935 amounts to $11,429,326. 


- Placed orders for machinery and equipment for new peanut-butter 


- Will build $40,000 addition to Columbus, Ohio, warehouse. 
- Additions to oil refinery in Latonia, Ky., will cost more than 


- Will air-condition 135 cars in 1935. _ 
- Doubled production capacity for electric refrigerators. Cost, 
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. Construction budget for public-utility companies in system for 


. Reconditioning S. S. Metapan at cost of $300,000. 


- Budget for 1935 calls for expenditure of $40,000,000 for additions 
and betterments; $20,000,000 has already been appropriated. 
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MARYL 


TANDING behind the security of countless institu- 
tions are the casualty and surety companies of 
the country. To the end that you may enjoy the 
assurance that comes with safety, their guardianship 
never sleeps. , 

The casualty policies they write, the fidelity and 
surety bonds they issue, speed the wheels of progress 
in every corner of the land. Leaders of industry can 
more confidently plan ahead ... protected against the 
unforeseen. Financial institutions can better serve 
their clients. Public officials can more ably discharge 
their duties of office. 

Especially during the last few years, the Maryland 
Casualty Company has gained real satisfaction from 
its record of service. At a time when unusual 


ND NEVER SLEEPS 





problems beset both the individual and business in 
general, few services have been more important than 
that rendered by the casualty and surety companies. 


1935 finds the Maryland Casualty Company fully 
equipped financially and qualified by tradition, expe- 
rience and man-power to undertake still greater re- 
sponsibilities. Its 10,000 agents cover every state in 
the Union...as well as Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Canal Zone, Mexico and Hawaii. 


To the contractor requiring a small construction 
bond, or to safeguard the largest project, to the jun- 
ior employe of a country bank or to the executive 
responsible for millions, to business small or large, 
the Maryland offers a service that never sleeps. 


Accident and Health Policies... Aircraft... Workmen’s Compensation ...Liability...Automobile... Elevator... Plate Glass... Boiler... Engine... Electrical Machinery. .. Fly-Wheel 
Sprinkler Leakage ...Water Damage... Burglary... Check Alteration and Forgery... Fidelity Bonds... Surety Bonds 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS, President 





BALTIMORE 


F. HIGHLANDS BURNS, Chairman of the Board 
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drive against a class of accidents 
which costs business millions of dol- 
lars a year: street and home acci- 
dents which occur after the hours of 
work. In 18 plants employing a total 
of 10,000 workers, the, Council, the 
employers and the Metropolitan 
Chapter of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers have joined forces 
for the experimental six-months’ 
campaign. 

The working man pays tremendous 
toll to lost-time accidents which occur 
after working hours. In 1933, acci- 
dents around the house deprived him 
of $400,000,000 in wages, and medi- 
cal expenses added $140,000,000 to 
this bill. Industry pays, too, to the 
tune of higher group-insurance 
premiums and heavy costs for hiring 
and training new workers. In the last 
eight years, for example, 239 em- 
ployees of one large company have 
been killed; but only 36 were killed 
on the job, while 203 lost their lives 
after work. Another company found, 
on investigating its accident record, 
that 28 accidents involving lost time 
of a week or more took place after 
hours in 1933, and only one during 
work; the 28 outside accidents cost 
the company a total of $1,675, while 
the single inside accident cost $44. 

Thus, reduction in outside acci- 
dents will mean millions of dollars to 
business, plus untold sums in human 
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Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 


This new type of service station for crowded city sites uses a turntable to revolve cars around the pumps. 
Results: for the motorist, faster service, no backing and turning; for the station owner, more efficient use of land 


values, and it is toward this goal 
that the experimental “After the 
Whistle Blows” campaign is head- 
ing. Because control of the work- 
man’s activities in the factory is the 
secret of accident reduction on the 
job, the object of the safety drive is 
to exercise some degree of control 
over his after-work activities. But the 
method is purely voluntary; “musts” 
and paternalism are ruled. out, and 
the worker can take part in the 
campaign or not, as he wishes. How- 
ever, with contests, 
rallies, posters, pay- 
envelope fillers, car- 
inspection reports, 
lists with which to 
check the existence 
of danger spots in 
the home and so 
on, employees are 
warned of the haz- 
ards and costs of 
home and traffic ac- 
cidents, are urged 
to take better care 
of themselves and 
their families after 
working hours, and 
are given definite 
plans for doing it. 
Whipping up inter- 
est in safety among 
the wives and chil- 
dren of workers is 
one of the cam- 
paign’s primary ob- 
jects. 

The “After the 
Whistle Blows” 
safety drive, which 
represents a com- 
pletely new angle 
of attack on street 
and home accidents, 
does not end un- 


Wide World 
Like a giant caterpillar, the San Francisco-Oakiand bridge is setting its legs Inte 
San Francisco Bay. Here are nine of its 288-foot strides, with twenty-four to come 


til March 31; consequently, no one 
yet knows how effective it has been. 
But if it is successful, it will be 
duplicated in hundreds of plants ; and, 
so far, the employers participating 
in the drive report “surprising in- 
terest” and large attendance at the 
voluntary meetings. 
Business Faces Health Problem 

Because the many new products, 
materials and processes which are 
sweeping into industry have over- 
whelmed research in employee health, 
business to-day stands face to face 
with two serious problems: the dis- 
covery and the prevention of occu- 
pational disease. 

Of the two problems, discovery is 
the more serious. Employers gen- 
erally are glad enough to remove in- 
dustrial hazards once they know 
about them. The real job is to find 
out whether John Spivak’s indiges- 
tion or headache or cough or skin 
eruption is just an ordinary illness; 
or is a sign of occupational disease 
caused by the materials or the proc- 
esses used in the factory. If the 
occupational disease is not properly 
diagnosed and the conditions go un- 
corrected, the entire plant’s health and 
morale may eventually be shattered. 
In any case, John Spivak loses a day 
or a week or a month of his time. 

Exactly this situation may now be 
developing in many factories. For, 
coupled with a flood of new manu- 
facturing materials, the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, in a recent study 
of occupational disease, notes “an in- 
crease in industrial hazards as a result 
of the depression” because “employ- 
ees and employers take chances that 
they would not take in normal times.” 
The report holds still another jolt 
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AND TODAY’S CADILLAC AND La SALLE 
CARS ARE FINER VALUES THAN EVER 


The 1935 Cadillacs, with their many refinements 
and improvements, are without question the 
finest Cadillacs of all time. They offer a standard 
of beauty, modernness and comfort that is every- 
where recognized as Standard of the World. 
Yet, at their new and substantially lower prices, 


they open the way to ownership to many who 


... As for 


today’s La Salle, it gives significant meaning to 


have long wanted Cadillac cars. 


the phrase, “Never has a price so low bought 
such high quality in a car so smart.” ... You 
are cordially invited to see these distinguished 
cars—and to note their attractive prices—at 


the salesroom of your Cadillac-La Salle dealer. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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for employers who are concerned 
about their men’s health: “The recog- 
nizing, reporting, and compensation 
of industrial diseases constitute a 
field that it is only slight exaggera- 
tion to call practically untouched. .. . 
The ignorance of employers, employ- 
ees, and the public where the use‘of 
materials containing poison is con- 
cerned, to mention one of the most 
serious hazards, is responsible for the 
shocking conditions found where spe- 
cial studies are made.” 

Meanwhile, a report on the symp- 
toms of occupational diseases made 
by Dr. Louis Dublin and Robert 
Vane of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company lists ninety-four substances 
used in industry as poisonous and 
approximately 900 occupations as 
hazardous; and recommends, as a 
long step toward protecting employ- 
ees from occupational diseases, that 
the plant executive recognize the dan- 
ger and take a long, searching look 
for conditions in his factory which 
might breed them. 


At least one company has another 
answer to occupational-disease pre- 
vention: before any new solvents are 
manufactured or sold, it sends sam- 
ples to the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice for thorough analysis and testing 
of their effects on employees in the 
manufacturing process. 


Briefs on Business 


PoTATOES FoR Power. Arkansas 
farmers will soon be trading eggs, 
butter, vegetables and other farm 
products for electricity, according to 
a new program for rural electrifica- 
tion announced by Arkansas Power 
& Light Company. The plan, which 
will first be tested on a small scale, 
provides that the company finance the 
necessary fransmission lines and 
wiring, and that the farmer pay for 
his appliances over a five-year period. 
As down payment on his equipment, 
the farmer may trade work on a dis- 
tribution line to his own buildings; 
farm products will be used in part to 





pay off installments and to pay light- 
and-power bills. If the experiment 
works out, the plan will be extended 
to 15,000 isolated Arkansas farms, 
and may also be applied in the ter- 
ritories served by two affiliated com- 
panies, Louisiana Power & Light and 
Mississippi Power & Light. 


Bank Deposits Up. Most bank 
statements for 1934 revealed a sub- 
stantial upward trend in deposits. 
Typical bank-deposit figures, as an- 
nounced by three of the largest banks, 
were: Chase National Bank, $1,709,- 
792,375 at the end of 1934 as against 
$1,364,339,449 at the same time in 
1933; Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, $476,498,916 as against $327,- 
395,669; Guaranty Trust Company, 
$1,260,064,445 as against $1,019,582,- 
652. Thus, deposits in these three 
banks alone have surged upward in a 
year to the tune of $735,037,966, or 
27.1 per cent. Total deposits of the 
three amount to an impressive $3,, 
446,355,736. 


A DECLARATION OF DEPENDENCE FOR 1935 


One hundred and fifty-eight years ago our forefathers, when formulating the Declaration 
of Independence, averred: “Mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed.” 





PON that statement we should now make a Declara- 

tion of Dependence 

For several years mankind have suffered under the 
depression. 

The time has arrived “to abolish the forms to which 
we have become accustomed,” by becoming conscious of 
our dependence upon each other, by mutual co-operation, 
and by each business helping the other back to activity 
and prosperity. 

How can this be accomplished? 

By acknowledging that Dependence upon one another 
is essential to progress. 

Many enterprises have weathered the depression and 
are now showing a substantial improvement in their 
position because: 


They have consistently spent money for adver- 
tising and the promotion of their business. 

They have, throughout the past lean years, im- 
proved their products, their service and their dis- 
tribution. 

They have maintained decent wage and working 
standards. 

They have purchased new machinery, expanded 
their plants, modernized their equipment. 


People will buy when they earn the money to buy. 


They will buy better things when they can afford 
to buy them. 
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The only way to give them the means to buy is by 
giving them jobs. 

To create jobs, the manufacturer, the merchant, the 
jobber, the dealer must, to the best of his ability, keep 
ae business up to the highest and most modern stand- 
ards. 

He can do this by giving every other industry with 
which he has contact a chance to flourish. 

The Durable-Goods Industries have been slower than 
others to show improvement. 

Yet, prosperity can never return until their 4,000,000 
unemployed workers are put back to work. 

This can be done only if the business man will main- 
tain his high standards of pre-depression times. 

Worn-out machinery, shabby store and office furniture, 
out-moded and out-driven delivery trucks may help to 
set up a cash reserve—but that cash reserve keeps fac- 
tories shut, men out of work, industry from functioning 
normally. 

And so this hoarded cash becomes a dangerous liability 
rather than an asset. . 

To bring back prosperity. rebuild, modernize, improve! 

Realize your dependence upon the people’s purchasing 
power for your success—and the fact that other indus- 
tries depend upon you to give work to their unemployed. 

To be independent we must first realize our dependence 
upon one another! 


ECULIAR thing about old obsolete 

accounting methods. After a period of 
years an organization becomes accustomed 
to their inefficiency ... lapses into a sort 
of coma that actually makes it willing to 
work on a horse and buggy basis...that 
is, until some far-seeing executive jars it 
out of the rut. 


The fact is that many an organization 
is paying for Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Accounting Machines today withoutactu- 


ally having them on the job. Which is just 
another way of saying that what they’re 
paying for antiquity...for inefficiency...for 
delays... would, in many instances, actually 
cover the cost of an entire Underwood 
Elliott Fisher installation. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting 
Machines, in addition to performing the 
many routine jobs of accounting with the 
smallest possible expenditure of time, 
effort and money, provide a wealth of 


UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 





important figure facts for the executive 
who knows the value of keeping his 
finger on the pulse of his business. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine Ac- 


' counting gets statements into the mails 


on time... keeps books in perpetual bal- 
ance...does an accounting job that is in 
tune with the needs and the demands of 
the times. 


Why not allow a representative to call, 
without obligation, and discuss Under- 


wood Elliott Fisher Machine Accounting 
with you? Just mail the coupon today. 


Accounting Machine Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Accounting Machines, Typewriters, Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
4 


Every Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine is backed 
by nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher produces three types 
of accounting machines, with a wide 
variety of models in each 


Accounting Machine Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please tell me more about Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Machine Accounting. 


Pein cstentnintesiniiennetangnsdbicinintiannnitnhaiaiaitaaiaieladaias 
Address assninsesosisamesantssisiheiitentiqelilaaiepediaiiiiniaaananaaa 
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SELF-RESPECT 


.- the greatest 
tragedy of all 





Probably the greatest tragedy of 
the recent depression has been the 
breakdown in the morale of thou- 
sands of men, deprived of the means 
of livelihood, and forced to depend 
on friends, relatives or government 
agencies. And to many of them, the 
loss of economic independence 
brought with it loss of self-respect. 

Long before the depression, in- 
creasingly during it, and to con- 
tinue long after the depression is 
forgotten, America’s chief concern 
has been and mutt be the plight of 
those whose productive years are 
over, whose earning capacity is gone 
and who need the spiritual support 
of economic security. 

The social services rendered by 
the great insurance companies are 
many, but one which is especially 
heart-warming is the provision of 
incomes to men and women who 
have reached their sunset years. 


And because this heart-warming 
experience occurs day after day, the 
great life insurance companies 
take pride in the outstanding social 
value of the service they render. To 
guarantee economic peace of mind 
and self-respect to thousands of men 
and women, is a social service re- 
quiring fine skill, ripe judgment 
and constant vigilance. 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of California—the 
largest west of the Mississippi, 
shares with its hundreds of thou- 
sands of policyholders and stock- 
holders, pride in its part in this 
great social service that places it 
among the country’s leaders. 


THE 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1868, GEORGE I. COCHRAN, Pres. 





© Life, Retirement and Annuity Plans. 

@ “s-Way” Protection (Life, Old Age, 
Sickness, Accident, Disability). 

® Non-Cancellable Disability Income. 


© Accident Protection for Men and Women. 7 


= 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 


Grievously Over-taxed 


Influential members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee have 
determined that all existing Federal 
taxes on the automotive industry 
must be extended. 

Including the tax on gasoline and 
lubricants, Treasury income from the 
automotive trade will total roundly 
$281,500,000 during the current fis- 
cal year. Principal items in this total 
include: gasoline, $185,043,000 ; auto- 
mobile and motorcycle sales, $31,- 
000,000; tires and tubes, $20,000,- 
000 ; lubricants, $25,000,000 ; pipeline 
tax, $9,300,000; parts and acces- 
sories, $6,128,000; truck sales, $4,- 
882,000. 

All these levies were imposed by 
the 1932 revenue bill, for one year 
only. They were incorporated anew 
in the Recovery Act in June, 1933, 
for two years. They expire auto- 
matically in June and July, 1935. 

Committee members acknowledge 
that the automotive industry is the 
most grievously over-taxed in the 
country today. They declare, how- 
ever, that the “emergency program” 
mapped for the next two years can- 
not be financed without these rev- 
enues. 


Taxes—and More Taxes 


Including 3-cent postage, approxi- 
mately $700,000,000: in emergency 
taxes expire with the current fiscal 

ear. 

All will be extended, some in- 
creased. The scramble for new rev- 
enues is hectic. 

Great secrecy surrounded the last 
pre-session White House conference 
between President Roosevelt and 
Chairman Doughton of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Neither 
party would discuss publicly the de- 
tails of the 1936 fiscal program. 
Next day, however, committee clerks 
took up the routine of preparing first 
drafts of a new general revenue bill. 
It is hoped that this bill, in final form, 
will yield about a billion dollars an- 
nually. By the scissors-and-paste 








process, all existing “nuisance” taxes 
have been incorporated in the new 
measure. 

There will be, of course, the usual 
log-rolling and bargaining in the leg- 
islative process. Details will be al- 
tered. But the general policy is 
clearly indicated. Briefly, this policy 
demands extension of all prevailing 
revenues, with new levies wherever 
promising fields may be found. 


Expiring Taxes 


The largest single item expiring 
July 1 is the extra penny on first- 
class postage, which yields approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 a year toward 
Postmaster General Farley’s $700,- 
000,000 departmental budget. Other 
important schedules which must be 
re-enacted include electric energy, 
yielding about $33,000,000 a year; 
telephone, telegraph and cable, $21,- 

000 a year; toilet preparations, 
$10,500,000. Manufacturers’ sales 
taxes on matches, grape concentrates, 
furs, jewelry, radios, mechanical re- 
frigerators, sporting goods, chewing 
gum and brewers’ wort also expire in 
June. Together, they yield about 
$40,000,000 annually. 

The 2-cent tax on bank checks ex- 
pired January 1, 1935. It probably 
will be re-enacted in the general tax 
bill, to become operative again on 
July 1, to yield approximately an- 
other $40,000,000 a year. 

Rubber Budget 


Because of the uncertainties as to 
relief demands, President Roosevelt 
prefers the “elastic budget” arrange- 
ment for emergency expenditures. 
No official source in Washington, 
therefore, has ventured a firm esti- 
mate on how much the Treasury will 
spend during the next fiscal year, be- 
ginning July 1, 1935. 

A fair impression of the situation 
confronting Congress at the moment, 
however, is gained from Harry Hop- 
kins’ last report on Federal relief. 

In August, 1933, the FERA spent 
$52,000,000. But in November, 
1934, the outlay was $175,789,742. 

The November report showed an 
increase of 12 per cent. over Octo- 
ber. From this experience, FERA 
officials estimate privately that the 
relief outlay for March probably will 
exceed $200,000,000. 


“Political Sop” 


The recent news story that 4,000,- 
000 unemployables would be stricken 
from the Federal relief rolls and 
transferred back to the states was 
purely a political sop to that group 
of earnest citizens which the White 
House derisively describes as “the 
budget-balancing school.” 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Theyre buying 


HUDSONS and TERRAPLANES (245 you? 























Fee 1935 


Copyright 1935 


Hudson Motor Car Co. 
HUDSON-BUILT HUDSON HUDSON 
TERRAPLANE SIX EIGHT 


Special and DeLuxe Special Series 


93 or 100 h. p. 


$695 


and up at factory for closed models 


Special, DeLuxe, Custom 
88 or 100 h. p. 113 or 124 h. p. 


‘585 $760 


And the following Terraplane Business and Commercial Cars: 


BUSINESS COUPES e BUSINESS SEDANS e SEDAN PANEL DELIVERY « CAB 
PICKUP EXPRESS e UTILITY COACH e« CHASSIS AND CHASSIS WITH CAB 
POLICE AND SHERIFFS’ CARS « FIRE DEPARTMENT CARS 


Complete information on c ial models and fleet sales will be furnished 
promptly on request 











&e Following a year of record sales gains, Hudson 
introduces for 1935 an entirely new Hudson Six, a 
greater Hudson Eight, and the 1935 Hudson-built 
Terraplane. Cars that have even more power, finer 
performance, increased gas and oil economy. That 
bring such notable new features as the first steel 
roofs on bodies all of steel, Bendix Rotary-Equal- 
ized Brakes, and the “Electric Hand” —hailed as 


the greatest driving advancement in years. 


Hudson-built cars outgained all others in popular- 
ity last year. Hudson with the fastest rate of sales 
increase of any individual car; Hudson and Terra- 
plane together with the greatest percentage of in- 
crease of any popular priced combination of cars. 


Hudson and Terraplane established themselves as 
the most outstanding of all stock cars—by chal- 
lenging all cars to public performance tests and 
beating the only one that accepted. They fol- 
lowed this with the most dramatic proof of rugged- 
ness ever given, when 16 actual owners’ cars piled 
up a second 10,000 miles apiece in two weeks of day 
and night driving on America’s toughest roads. 


As a business man, you will be interested in the 
performance, economy and ruggedness that equip 
these cars so exceptionally well to meet commercial 
requirements. As an individual motorist, you will 
want to see and drive these cars to discover how 
much more of everything you want in an auto- 
mobile is obtainable in them. 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 

Hudson Motors of Canada, Limited, Tilbury, Ontario 


> e * 
TUNE IN ON HUDSON “NEW STAR REVUE” featuring Kate 


Smith — Every Monday evening st 8:30 E.S.T., 7:30 C.S.T., 
9:30 M.S.T., 8:30 P.S.T.—Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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thought to learn to judge our own 
epoch from the point of view of uni- 
‘versal history, history from the point 
of view of geological periods, geology 
from the point of view of astronomy. 
When the duration of a’man’s life or 
of a people’s life appears to us as 
miscroscopic as that of a fly, and in- 
versely the life of a gnat as infinite 
as that of a celestial body, with all 
its dust of nations, we feel ourselves 
at once very small and very great; 
and we are able, as it were, to survey 
from the height of spheres our own 
existence and the little whirlwinds 
which agitate our little world. 
—HEnri Frepertc AMIEL. 


l gives liberty and breadth to 


No man works harder against his 
own interests than the man who 
works for them exclusively. 

—Boston HERALp. 


Trade is a companion of peace, and 
flourishes only in her presence. Yet 
trade, seen through eyes prejudiced 
by a too selfish nationalism, becomes 
an excuse for war. Peoples are too 
easily led by leaders into thinking that 
the stimulating rivalries of the mar- 
ket-place are summons to war. 

—THE Liprary. 


Why not be more concerned about 
how we act than about factories and 
industries ?—-GrorcE A. BUTTERICK. 


Soft jobs come to those who have 
done hard jobs well, and easy money 
is postponed payment that comes to 
the man who has earned hard money. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 

I do not know how wicked Ameri- 
can millionaires are, but as I travel 
about and see the results of their gen- 
erosity in the form of hospitals, 
churches, public libraries, universities, 
parks, recreation grounds, art muse- 
ums and theatres I wonder what on 
earth we should do without them. 

—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS. 


Nature makes us poor only when 
we want necessaries, but custom gives 
the name of poverty to the want of 
superfluities. —Dnr. JOHNSON. 


Time is the one thing that can 
never be retrieved. One may lose 
and regain a friend; one may lose 
and regain money; opportunity once 
spurned may come again; but the 
hours that are lost in idleness can 
never be brought back to be used in 
gainful pursuits. Most careers are 
made or marred in the hours after 
supper. —C. R. Lawton. 
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THOUGHTS 


THE SUNLIT CREST 


When you incline to court despair 
O’erburdened with perplexing care ; 
When things go wrong day after day, 
And Trouble comes, dressed up to 
stay ; 

When Fortune flees at ev'ry turn, 
And coals of courage cease to burn— 
Seek out some hopeful, smiling face, 
And learn the meaning of its grace! 


When you incline to throw your pack, 

Because it chafes your chiding back; 

When thinking complicates ‘your 
brain, 

And spirit, flesh and nerves com- 
plain ; 

When Fear rides on the passing 
wind, 

Bent on o’erthrowing peace of mind— 

Keep cool and all its onsets meet, 

But never once, admit defeat! 


When you incline to quit the fight, 
Or hide in weakness or affright ; 
When all the world oppresses you, 
And you know not just what to do; 
When Hope lies prone upon the 
ground, 
And darkness hovers all around— 
Stretch out your hand to man unblest, 
And scale with him the sunlit crest! 
—LILBURN Harwoop ToOwNSEND. 


Nothing can lift the heart of man 
like manhood in a fellow man. 
—HERMAN MELVILLE. 





A TEXT 


When a man’s ways please the 
Lord, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him— 
Proverbs 16:7. 


Sent in by W. C. Hargrove, 
Pittsburg, Tex. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
so ae to senders of texts 
used. 














As Washington declared in his 
farewell address, “Reason and experi- 
ence forbid us to believe that national 
morality can long prevail where reli- 
gious principles are excluded.” These 
principles rightly understood by both 
capital and labor and diligently ap- 
plied to the social and industrial struc- 
true are the only effective answer to 
the communist. 

—WiuiaM E. Kerrisu. 


Do right because it is right and not 
because you are afraid to do wrong. 
—THE WATCHMAN. 


Wanted: A man for hard work and 
rapid promotion ; a man who can find 
things to be done without the help 
of a manager and three assistants. 
A man who gets to work on time and 
does not imperil the lives of others 
in an attempt to be first out of the 
office at night. A man who moves 
quickly and makes as little noise as 
possible about it. A man who looks 
you straight in the eye and tells the 
truth every time. A man who is 
cheerful, courteous to everyone and 
determined to “make good.’ 

—EXCHANGE. 


Man, if he compare himself with 
all that he can see, is at the zenith of 
power; but if he compares. himself 
with all that he can conceive, he is at 
the nadir of weakness.. —CoLTOoN. 


Our business in life is not to get 
ahead of others, but to get ahead of 
ourselves. To break our own record, 
to outstrip our Yesterday by our To- 
day, to do our work with more force 
and finer finish then ever; this is the 
true idea—To Get Ahead of Our- 
selves. —EXCHANGE. 


We might have been—these are but 
common words, and yet they make 
the sum of life’s bewailing. 

—CHarLes LAMB. 


No man can come into any perma- 
nent success except by fighting the 
weaknesses of his own character— 
laziness, indifference, selfishness and 
the preference for a “good time” 
over the harder discipline of busi- 
ness. That is what makes the battle 
worth fighting and the goal worth 
while! —COoLoniaL NEws. 


I haven’t got to make over the 
universe; I only have to do my own 
small job, and to look up often at the 
trees, and the hills, and the sky, and 
be friendly with all men. 

—Davip GRAYSON. 











FURBCS, JVANUARNT Iv, tyvv ag 


HE 1935 President is not a new Stude- 
baker model. It is an entirely new auto- 
mobile. It arrives on the scene at a time 
when many are wondering whether it is any 
longer smart or necessary to pay more than 
the brilliant new President’s moderate price. 
This President offers even more than the 
costlier cars of another day —and it clearly 
proves that there is no need today for an 
excessively high cost in fine transportation. 
In fact Studebaker definitely challenges 


you to submit one other car—regardless of 








price or wheelbase — that excels the Presi- 
dent in the four vital essentials of fine 
motoring which are embodied in this great car. 

These four distinctions of the President 
are: (1) it is the most restful riding car that 
today’s market offers; (2) it has brakes that 
no car in the world can surpass; (3) it is 
the surest footed, most obedient automobile 








THE 
DISTINGUISHED NEW 1935 


4 ‘ 
Eye, dane 


A STUDEBAKER CHAMPION 


that ever coursed upon a road; (4) it has the 
costliest custom body — steel reinforced by 
steel— that manufacturing skill can produce. 

Do yourself the justice of giving the 
President an exacting, exciting driving trial. 
Compare it inside and out with the most 
luxurious car you know. And bear in mind 
that the President’s low price of $1245 and 
up at the factory will be matched for years: 
by impressively low cost of maintenance 
and operation. Any Studebaker dealer will 
gladly place a President at your disposal. 
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OST-HOLIDAY trade has fallen 
off so sharply that misgivings have 
been generated. ’ 

In the highest circles sentiment be- 
came less hopeful in the closing weeks 
of the year because of renewed ap- 
prehension over Washington. 

Thus 1935 has not opened al- 
together auspiciously. 

Hesitancy may rule until Congress 
more definitely shows its hand. 

The truth is, however, that men of 
affairs harbor less fear that Congress 
will actually enact harmful legisla- 
tion than that President Roosevelt 
may not steadfastly adhere to the 
policy of co-operation with industry, 
announced several months ago. 

Admittedly, economic conditions 
are considerably better than they 
were twelve months ago; but they 
are far from impregnable against 
governmental attacks. The Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York pene- 
tratingly declares: 

“If any single statement can be 
regarded as summarizing the eco- 
nomic situation throughout the 
world at present, it is that purely 
economic conditions appear fairly en- 
couraging and that the principal dif- 
ficulties lie in the direction of political 
interference of one sort or another. 
Only to the extent that such interfer- 
ence can be held in check and gradu- 
ally reduced as economic conditions 
improve, can the recent apparent 
progress toward recovery be taken at 
its face value.” 

Whether the net effect of coming 
activities at Washington will be bene- 
ficial to business or baneful, cannot 
yet be appraised. 


Will Radicals Have Their Way? 

The clamor by law-makers to 
raid our already alarmingly over- 
burdened Federal Treasury to the 
tune of two thousand million dollars 
for ex-service men not entitled to any 
such largesse, indicates that radical- 
ism will be rampant—and that many 
of our elected Solons are ignorant of 
economics, finance, currency, tax 
problems. 

President Roosevelt has earned the 
approval of thoughtful citizens by his 
uncompromising opposition to such 
ill-advised, uncalled-for, dangerous 
legislation. He has shown such thor- 
ough command over Congress here- 
tofore that hope is entertained that 
he will succeed in having his own 
way on this vital matter. 

If the President himself does not 
endorse upsetting legislation, the em- 
ploying classes will not be terribly 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS 


- Business Is 
Again Uneasy 
Over 
Washington 


frightened over wild talk and wild 
proposals by rank-and-file legislators. 

A growing number of business men 
believe they see incipient signs that 
the trend among American citizens 
now is towards traditional American- 
ism, that the mania for countless 
revolutionary experiments and un- 
limited spending of taxpayers’ money 
is subsiding as time and experience 
prove the ineffectiveness of such 
tactics. 


Debts, But No Dent 


It has begun to dawn that, not- 
withstanding the rapid swelling of 
our national debt almost one hundred 
per cent., no appreciable dent has 
been made in unemployment during 





the last year or more, whereas other 
countries that have indulged in no 
such costly jamboree have made at 
least as much progress towards re- 
covery as has been made by the 
United States. 

Should the public develop and ex- 
hibit strong opposition to further gov- 
ernmental innovations at their ex- 
pense—and the expense of their chil- 
dren—Washington doubtless would 
fall into line. President Roosevelt, 
especially, has revealed that he con- 
stantly has his ear to the ground and 
that he is quick to shift. 

Aside from the appalling magni- 
tude of our public debt and the ques- 
tionable soundness of various ex- 
pensive governmental activities, es- 
pecially in the realm of agriculture 
and utilities, economic and banking 
conditions in this country have now, 
for the most part, been sufficiently 
corrected and adjusted to permit 01 
far-reaching revival and recovery. 


Enormous Pent-Up Demand 


Pent-up demands for durable and 
capital goods have accumulated in 
gigantic measure. Never before was 
so much idle, unremunerative money 
awaiting investment. Three out of 
every four homes throughout the land 
need things. Machinery and equip- 
ment of almost every kind have been 
allowed to deteriorate in some de- 
gree—the average age of America’s 
total machinery and equipment un- 
questionably is greater to-day than 
ever before. 

One thing lacking is adequate faith 
that new capital put to use now 
would be given reasonable opportuni- 
ty to earn a fair return. (Wage 
rates in the building trades constitute 
another deterrent. ) 

Whether the needful faith ma- 
terializes or not during coming 
months will depend mainly, almost 
wholly, upon what happens at Wash- 
ington. 

The next few weeks should afford 
at least a partial clue. 

Rumblings of labor warfare cannot 
be ignored ; but here, again, the gov- 
ernment’s attitude is likely to prove 
the decisive factor. 

If Washington would only confine 
itself to constructive action and, as 
speedily as possible, cease to monopo- 
lize public attention, the forces of re- 
covery which long have been gather- 
ing strength would assert themselves, 
assert themselves probably so power- 
fully that progress not now even dim- 
ly visioned could easily be experi-- 
enced before the year has spent itself.. 
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he much about rually rally low jad ? 


Yes, it is within the financial reach of almost 
every one who will buy a new car in 1935. 


Anyone who has seen it at the Auto Shows can 
tell you that it has. It is a real Packard. It looks 
like a Packard. It even has the famous Packard 
hub caps. Furthermore, we believe this car is 
built to a higher standard of mechanical excel- 
lence than any other car of its price. 


Is ite bg, Condotable Gn? 


It is unusually big and roomy, with generous 
head room and leg room. Doors are extra wide. 
The car is more than 16 feet in over-all length. 
The wheelbase is 120 inches. 


e 4 weary cyleidlere. tow neight” 


Eight. It has, we believe, the most powerful 
straight-eight motor ever put in a car of its size. 
This motor develops 110 horsepower, giving the 
car almost “motorcycle” pick-up, a top speed of 
better than 90 miles an hour and greater agility 
in traffic than any other car of its weight. 


lovctf the Paekard 120 eoth muuch 5 oferate ? 


No, because: 


1. The motor of the Packard 120 has-an alu- 
minum head which eliminates the need for 
premium motor fuel—an unusual feature 
in cars of this price. 


2, It does not need lubrication as often. Out- 
side of the crankcase, no point on this new 
Packard needs attention oftener than six times 
a year. 


3. Its parts are so precisely machined and so 
accurately adjusted that the need for ser- 
vicing is greatly reduced. 


4. It can be serviced cheaply. Packard assures 
that charges for parts and service on the 
Packard 120 will be no more than for other 
cars in its price class. 


A. 


Aber much tbateug bus tad? 


More than any othernewcarever introduced. The 
vital parts of the Packard 120 have been given 
the greatest of all tests—the test of time. They 
represent Packard’s years of experience in de- 
signing and building fine cars. The proof of their 
excellence is the millions of miles they have been 
driven by Packard owners. Add to this the fact 
that all America has been the proving ground 
for the new Packard 120. Over all types of roads. 
In all climates. No other Packard in our 35 years 
of manufacturing experience has ever been sub- 
jected to such gruelling testing! 


(Yhactane Sms of ths 
wtstondung Lie? 


It has Servo-Sealed hydraulic brakes, with the 
exclusive Packard dirt and water seal. It has 
Packard’s exclusive SAFE-I-FLEX independent 
front wheel suspension. This design provides a 
safer and a smoother ride; eliminates side-sway 
and “gallop”; holds front wheels in positive 
alignment and requires a new minimum of lubri- 
cation attention. It has the Packard-builtSafety- 
plus body, in Packard’s opinion the strongest, 
safest, most modern body that ever went on a 
chassis; it has the Packard Angleset rear axle, 
and many features never before found in a car 
of this price. 


Early in March. But you can place your order 
now at any Packard showroom and be one of the 
first to drive this remarkable new car. Any Pack- 
ard dealer will gladly explain to you how easily 
the Packard 120 may be purchased on a con- 
venient monthly payment plan. And so certain ts 
Packard that this car will surpass your expectations 
that you may place your order now and take delivery 
or not as you wish when you see your own new Care 


Matis sti piece ? 


The exact price of the Packard 120, together 
with additional information about it, will be 
given again over the air Jan. /5th during the 
Packard program featuring Lawrence Tibbett. 
Tune in on your N. B. C. Network station 
(WJZ and associated stations) at 8:30 E. S. T. 


and get further news about this great new car. 


Above we have answered but nine of the ninety and nine questions 
most frequently asked about the new Packard 120. We have pre- 
pared a booklet answering all ninety-nine questions which any 
Packard dealer will gladly give you. If there is no Packard dealer in 
your community write direct to the Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit. 


TOR RE RRR 
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Pictograph 
Discovery Helps 
Sales Planning 


WANT to call the attention of 
every regular user of the Forbes 
Business Pictograph to the fact 

that our list of “Best” cities, given 
below, is headed by New York and 
Chicago. 

This is more than a casual fact. it 
is information which can be worth 
many thousands of dollars to com- 
panies whose operations cover any 
considerable part of the United 
States. 

For two and one-quarter years, 
Forses Business Pictograph has 
been giving a faithful and accurate 
record of changes in local business 
volume. Those who have used it have 
found that it points unerringly to 
those parts of the country in which 
the best sales and collection results 
may currently be expected. But sales 
managers and other executives are 
interested in more than current re- 
sults! .They must plan for the fu- 
ture too. 

And now (thanks to research just 
completed), the Pictograph makes 
possible an important forward step 
in sales planning. 


Right Market at Right Time 


If every sales manager were ready 
to sell the right market at the right 
time, what a tremendous boost to 
sales energy and what an economy in 
sales expense this would be! That 
there is distinctly a right time and 
a wrong time for each market, the 
fifty-eight issues of the Pictograph 
have unquestionably shown. (And 
that all too many sales organizations 
put in their best licks at the wrong 
time for each given locality, any care- 
ful investigation will show.) 

The help which Forses Business 
Pictograph now offers in the plan- 
ning of marketing activities during 
the next six months arises from a 
new discovery resulting from Picto- 
graph research. This discovery is 


that during all the ups and downs of 
the past few years there has been a 
more or less regular order in which 
different local markets offered the 
best opportunities for those who sell. 

There is no market which is at its 
best all the time, and there is no mar- 
ket which is continuously hopeless. 
And it is not true that every section 
of the country is at any given time 
putting its best foot forward, or that 
there is any time when no section at 
all is worth cultivating. The list of 
“Best” cities, published regularly for 
more than two years, has shown that 
at all times there are some territories 
which will repay special effort. 

But what now becomes possible, 
experimentally at least, through spe- 
cial research, is some degree of ad- 
vanced knowledge of when and 
where to expect special local activity. 

Here are two facts which give the 
key to this important forward step 
now made possible in marketing 
methods : 


1. The largest cities, Pictograph 

experience has shown, are at their 
best when the climax of a period of 
general improvement is_ reached. 
(Hence the significance of New York 
and Chicago in the list of “Best” 
cities given below.) 
' 2. In the long interval between the 
brief periods when the largest cities 
are “Best,” other markets become 
especially desirable, not in a haphaz- 
ard fashion, but with some degree of 
orderliness. 


Long Step Forward 


This orderliness is not an exact 
rotation. It would be absurd, for 


-instance, to say that at a given time 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, will be an 
outstanding market and that at an- 
other definitely stated time Phoenix, 
Arizona, will be worthy of special at- 
tention. But Pictograph records now 
show that at least an important step 
in this direction is definitely possible. 

It is so definitely possible that no 
alert marketing executive interested 
in planning his territorial activities 
for the next six months should pass 
up the opportunity to test this im- 
portant new information in his own 
field. 

Those who have a complete file of 
the Pictograph (which was first pub- 
lished September 1, 1932) can make 
the test for themselves in the follow- 
ing manner. If they will refer to 
their issues of August 1, 1933, and 
May 15, 1934, they will see that on 
each of these occasions New York 
and Chicago headed the list of the 
“Best” cities. 

If they will next note down the 
order in which important cities ap- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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400 mILes 
400 mINUTES 


FASTEST 
TRAIN ON THE 


American Continent 
BETWEEN 


Chicago-Milwaukee 


AND 


Only 7 hours between 
Chicago and the Twin 


St. Paul-Minneapolis 


BES 
minutes— between Chi- 


4 aE 
ae and Milwaukee. The 


“400” shortens the\time by hours between 
eastern and south¢rn points and St. Paul 
or Minneapolis. For instance: Only about 
14 hours Fo om Cincinnati— Detroit, 15 
hours—New York, 27 hours—Boston, 
32 hours. 


NORTHBOUND SOUTHBOUND 
Ly. Chicago. . . 3:30pm Ly. Minneapolis - 3:00 pm 
Ar. Milwaukee . 4:50 pm — Lv. St. Paul . - 3:30 pm 
Ar. St. Paul . . 10:30 pm Lv. Milwaukee . 9:10 pm 
Ar. Minneapolis . 11:00 pm Ar. Chicago. . . 10:30 pm 


AT YOUR SERVICE DAILY 


SPespi Lone. Chicago late afternoon — 
arrive Twin Cities same evening — Saving 
a Business Day. 

EQUIPMENT! Felt sive, standard steel cars. 
Spacious, comfortable. 

AIR CONDITIONED! Pure, clean air. 
Washed. Thermostatically warmed or 
cooled, according to the season. 
LOCOMOTIVES! New— powerful. Cap- 
able of over 100 miles an hour. 


ROADBED! Newly ballasted and condi- 


tioned. Heavy steel rails, regularly inspected 


by the marvelous ag ‘Electric Eye”. 
Super elevation curves. Smooth, comfort- 
able riding. 


SAFETY! For 4 consecutive years “North 
Western” has won the award for safety 
among class A railroads. 


The “400” bas taken its pier € among 
America’s foremost trains.We are happy 
toplace it at the ante of our patrons. 


La to het 
$1,000 Prize Contest 


Ask for particulars 


For information apply to any C. & N. W. representative 
or address 
R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 





CHICAGO & 





NORTH WESTERN 
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Can you answer 


Is hard Work an Essential of Success? 
What is Luck and how to be LuckyP 


What are your Weaknesses and how can 
you Cure them? 


What makes a $10,000 a year ManP 

Have you Executive Calibre? 

What is the Age Limit for Success? 

How can you tell whether you Use all 
your Ability? 

Is your Firm a good one to work for? 

Where will you be Ten Years from Now? 

Can you take a Licking? 


these Questions? 


Should you Hold on to your JobP 
Should you hire College Graduates? 
Who are Smarter—Men or WomenP 
How can you Know your own Character? 
What is Productive Idleness? 

How much of you is Working? 

How can you Conquer Fatigue? 


Would you want your Boy to be like Your- 
self? 


What can you learn from Mussolini? 
How can you lift Business Worries P 
What is Experience Worth? 


How can you find new Ideas? 
Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? 


Who wears the Pants in your OfficeP 
Is Pussyfooting in your Overhead P 


Every one of these is vital in your own life—it con- 
cerns your business success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equally 
important) is answered in 


Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 
Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 


This book, written in simple, easily understood 
language, deals with the problems of TO-DAY. It 
helps you to understand yourself, those who work 
under, over and with you. It helps you to develop 
your abilities, to grasp your opportunities, to be an 
efficient and effective executive. 





This book contains 272 pages of practical, personal pointers for every business 
man and executive. It explains the fundamentals of success—it enables you to 


analyze yourself, to remedy your shortcomings and to meet the many new prob- 
lems of the new era. 


FOURTH PRINTING JUST OFF THE PRESS—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 1115 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me a copy of “PSYCHOLOGY AND PROFITS” by Dr. Donald A. Laird at the SPECIAL CASH 
PRICE of only $2.00 (regular price $2.50). My remittance is enclosed. If you prefer to be billed, check 


here [] (Charge orders accepted only if full information requested below is given.) Sales Tax for the relief 
of the unemployed on New York City orders 2%. 
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$$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


“Flea-Power” Motor 


Though. startling and somewhat 
freakish electrical and mechanical de- 
vices catch the public eye, they are 
not usually of immediate importance 
in industry. Nevertheless they are 
sometimes the acorns from which 
come big oaks. 

At first some clever research 
worker constructs a toy to illustrate 
the working of a scientific principle 
which he has uncovered. Next there 
flashes into the mind of some keen- 
minded practical worker, perhaps the 
researcher himself, a. vision of how 
the toy or an adaptation of it may be 
made actually useful. Before we 
know it, one new piece of equipment 
after another comes on the market, 
and in no time at all the novel has 
become the commonplace. 

So, after all, there is no gain in 
laughing at freak ideas. It was Fara- 
day, I think, who showed a group of 
students that, with a simple arrange- 
ment of wires, rotation in a magnetic 
field could be made to produce the 
flow of a feeble—very feeble—elec- 
tric current. The 1934 production of 
eighty billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
tric power in this country alone is 
testimony to the fact that Faraday’s 
little toy was not so foolish after all. 

For this train of thought the manu- 
facturer of a new “flea-power” motor 
is responsible. 

The interesting thing about this 
new motor is that its source of energy 
is the sunlight. And the brighter the 
sun, the faster the motor whirls. On 
a sunny day, it will churn up four 
hundred r.p.m., but even on a cloudy 
day it keeps on earning its rating of 
four ten-millionths of a horse power. 

The secret of this motor is a photo- 
electric cell—or rather four of them 


—which converts light energy into 
electric energy. Each cell is made of 
selenium covered with a semi-trans- 
parent film of platinum. In direct 
sunlight, twenty square feet of cells 
like this will produce one watt of 
power. 

It will not be at all surprising if, 
within the lifetime of most of us, 
we will heat our houses, condition our 
air, operate countless domestic ap- 
pliances with power produced by sun- 
light and heat extracted from cold 
water* or cold air. 


Motor Compacts 


Meanwhile progress continues in 
the field of actual power use in in- 
dustry. 

January 1, I commented upon an 
increasing tendency ffor electric 
motors and the equipment they drive 
to be consolidated into single units. 
In the two weeks since my comment 
was written, two new examples of 
this tendency have been brought to 
our attention by equipment manu- 
facturers. 

One of these new devices is a 
motorized speed reducer with high- 
speed helical gears and a compactly 
built-in electric motor. No motor 
base plate or shaft coupling is needed, 
and the reducer may be mounted on 
the floor, the ceiling, or a wall. 

The other new development is a 
duplex power pump in which the 
power end is cast in a single block, 
with the entire machine self-contained 
on its own foundations. The pump 
cylinder may be one which is espe- 
cially efficient with highly volatile 
liquids, or it may be desigred for 
liquids of ordinary volatility. 


They Stay in Line 


Manufacturers of both these new 
items, it is interesting to note, stress 
the impossibility of their dual de- 
vices getting out of alignment. In 
the speed reducer, the motor (though 
built-in) may be removed for inspec- 
tion or maintenance without disturb- 





*See $$ in Inventions, January 1, page 25. 
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ance to the line-up of motor or gears. 
The pump and motor, once set up, are 
also permanently in line. 


Give Jeff a Chance 


There are times and places when 
and where effective use of hand 
power is just as vital as that of elec- 
trical power. Hence the importance 
of a recent revelopment in hand-lift- 
trucks. 

Have you ever noticed “Shorty,” 
out in your plant, struggling with a 
lift-truck handle which was really too 
high for him to operate without 
danger of straining himself? A lift 
truck I saw recently at the Power 
Show might well be named the Mutt 
and Jeff. If Mutt is using it, he can 
raise the handle as high as it will go 
before beginning the downward pres- 
sure-stroke. Jeff, on the other hand, 
need only lift it a foot or two if he 
wishes, before pressing down. Of 
course, Jeff would have to take more 
strokes than Mutt to raise a load, but, 
as one of my children would say, 
“That’s his hard luck.” 


Telegraphics 


New: a multiple-point recording 
instrument on the chart of which each 
different item shown (up to six) is 
recorded in a different color. . . . One 
motor manufacturer has issued his 
price list on two rotating discs. Point 
an arrow on the upper disc to the 
horse power and speed rating you 
want, and the prices for different 
specifications are immediately visible 
through a series of “windows.” 

A solderless connector of new de- 
sign is said to give better electrical 
contact than a soldered connection, 
and it is so designed that vibration 
cannot loosen it. . . . Example of 
alertness: Forty out of the fifty- 
eight items which one maker of pip- 
ing tools exhibited at the Power 
Show were new. 

Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any 


related information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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ON THE HIGHWAYS 


Eternally challenging the ravages of snow—sleet—rain and 
every conceivable corrosion hazard, Allegheny Metal Hub 
Caps—Radiators—Head and Cowl Light Shells and Body Trim 
on today's motor cars guarantee a permanent—new-like lustre 
—easy to clean and keep clean! Write for illustrated bulletin. 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


Allegheny Metal is manufactured under Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
License No. 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 and is carried in stock by all 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO. .. . 


Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses. 
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DIVIDENDS 





BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 
EGULAR quarterly 
dividends have been de- 
clared by the board of direc- 
tors, as follows: 
Preferred Szock Series A 87¥4c 
per share 
Common Stock 37}4c per share 
Both dividends are payable 
January 30, 1935 to stock- 
holders of record at close of 
business January 15, 1935. 


E. A. Bamey, 
Treasurer. 


























“CANADA DRY” 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, held De- 
cember 21, 1934, a regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was declared, 
payable January 15, 1935, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, January 2, 1935. 


A. J. P. ESTLIN, Ass’t Secretary 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 76 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending De- 
cember 31, 1934, opel to 1%% 
of its par value, will be paid upon 
ae a ay me 

pany by cl on January 15, 
1935, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 
31, 1934. The Transfer Books will 


not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


















COLUMBIA 
hea GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 


January 3, 1935 
T Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No, 33, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 23, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 12, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1935, to holders of 
record at close of business January 19, 1935. 
Epwarp REyNo.ps, JR., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 
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Pictograph Discovery Helps 
Sales Planning 


(Continued from page 35) 


peared in the list in the months fol- 
lowing August, 1933, and May, 
1934, from this order they will ob- 
tain more than one definite and valu- 
able hint for the planning of their 
marketing activities in the next six 
months. 

If some of those who are interested 





in making this test do not have com- 
plete files of the Pictograph, Forses 
will be glad to send them a list of 
cities toward which sales activity may 
be wisely directed at different times 
during the coming half year. 

Below are given the most impor- 
tant cities in which business has re- 
cently compared more favorably with 
the period a year earlier than at any 
time since early June. These cities 
are listed in the order of their popu- 
lation. 


TEN “BEST” CITIES 


1. New York, N. Y.: New York 
has had a real Christmas and New 
Year’s. In 1933, total business 
reached its Fall peak in mid-Novem- 
ber, and failed to equal this peak in 
December. In 1934, the peak just be- 
fore Christmas carried business to a 
level which it had not touched since 
July. 

2. Cuicaco, Itt.: What has just 
been said for New York is almost 
precisely true for Chicago. The only 
difference is that Chicago’s 1933 peak 
came at the end of October. 


3. WasuHincTON, D. C.: Business 
in the final month of the year was 
better than in any equal period since 
July. In 1933, the levels of October 
were not again reached. 


4. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN:.: 
Throughout the late Summer and 
Fall, business has had difficulty keep- 
ing abreast of the records of a year 
earlier. In three Christmas shopping 
weeks, however, it popped substan- 
tially ahead of the previous year. 


5. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: Here, 
business has been pulling steadily 
away from the previous year ever 
since February. December was ahead 


Motor Makers All Set 
to Blaze Prosperity Trail 


(Continued from page 13) 


his establishment which, of course, 
demands a more vigorous combing of 
his allotted territory.” 

Sales executives see some slight 
change in the relatively unfavorable 
attitude which local bankers have 
taken toward automobile dealers for 
some years. But comments varied in 
answer to the question, “Is the atti- 
tude of the average bank toward the 
automobile dealer any more liberal 
to-day than it was a year or two 
ago?” 

One important sales executive, for 
example, says, ““My impression is that 


of any month since July, although a 
year earlier it did not stand up to 
October or November. 


6. Provipence, R.I.: In Decem- 
ber, the highest levels of the year 
were reached. A year earlier, the 
year’s peak came in July. 


7. NASHVILLE, TENN.: Has been 
getting increasingly farther ahead of 
the previous year ever since mid- 
August, and is now one of the few 
cities which has recently been farther 
ahead of the previous year than at 
any previous time in Pictograph his- 
tory. December was by all odds the 
best month of 1934. 


8. Des Mornes, Iowa.: Dwelling 
occupancy reported now highest in 
ten years. Here, business has been 
continually ahead of the previous 
year since last January. 


9. New Beprorp, Mass.:  Al- 
though business fell off after Novem- 
ber, the decline was less than that of 
a year earlier. 


10. Evansvite, INp.: In 1933, 
business fell off in the last seven 
weeks. In 1934, it moved to higher 
levels than at any other time since 
July. 


the average bank is somewhat more 
liberal.” He is confirmed by another 
who thinks “the attitude is better 
because of the better, condition of the 
dealer,” and- by a third who says, 
“Bankers seem to be taking a little 
different attitude toward the automo- 
bile dealer who is handling his busi- 
ness on the right basis. I have per- 
sonally talked with bankers who have 
been inclined to be more liberal with 
automobile dealers under the Code 
than they were before the Code was 
put into effect.” 

It must be recorded, however, that 
several other factory executives re- 
port: “The general attitude of the 
banks has been less liberal” ; “I doubt 
that it is as liberal now as it was a 
year or two ago.” 
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It's Time to Call a Halt 
on Misconceptions ! 
(Continued from page 19) 


whole-hearted co-operation to every 
effort to secure uniformity and stand- 
ardization in the dimensions and 
weights of commercial vehicles op- 
erating on the highways. These ve- 
hicles cannot be of such size as to en- 
danger the safety or interfere with 
the convenience of other users of the 
highways. They cafinot be of such 
weight as to put too much strain on 
the roadway and cause destruction of 
pavement, and thus put a burden on 
other classes of users and on the com- 
munity as a whole. These things are 
axiomatic. 

Several years ago the American 
Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, after months of study with the 
co-operation of engineers of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, developed a 
complete formula of dimensional and 
weight limitations for commercial 
motor vehicles, with due regard, of 
course, for safety factors and road 
protection. These engineers should 
know. The formula was indorsed by 
many organizations of highway users, 
shippers, private passenger-car own- 
ers, farmers and ‘so on. However, 
highly desirable as uniformity is, ac- 
ceptance of it has lagged largely be- 
cause competitive agencies have gone 
on the assumption that they could do 
better by dealing with things as they 
are in the various states. Hence, the 
border wars on trucks in recent years. 
Hence, the danger to the free move- 
ment of goods by highway from state 
to state, and the challenge it creates 
to the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. Just what it may lead to 
is illustrated in the Port of Entry 
Law which Kansas put into effect this 
year—a horde of border inspectors, 
tax collectors and safety experts with 
authority to hold up and examine 
every truck engaged in interstate 
commerce, as far as their entry into 
Kansas is concerned. Only sensible 
administration has prevented things 
from coming to a head over the Kan- 
sas law. Shall we convert every state 
into an independent customs unit? 
Here is a real danger, and we will 
hear more of it before the last roll 
call of the 1935 legislatures. 


Not the Highway Users’ Doings 


But whatever happens, it is a mat- 
ter of record that it was not the high- 
way users who fought standardization 
and uniformity of dimensions and 
weights in the interest of safety, road 
protection and the advancement of 


reciprocity. Of course, we could get: 














THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1934 


RESOURCES 
Caso anD Due From Banks ...... . .$ 514,731,533.55 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 
po ee ae ne ee ee 503,434,803.19 
STATE AND MuniciPAL SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . . . « «6 « « 77,368,535.72 


Orner STATE AND MuniciPAL SECURITIES . 
OruER SECURITIES 


ona. A 31,687,069.16 














MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS . 6 «6 «6 « « « 20,452,396.52 
FEDERAL Reserve BANK Stock ....... 8,160,000.00 
Orner Bonps anp SEcurRITIES . . . . . . ee 93,531,587.92 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ Acceprances . .  651,069,766.03 
Banxinc Hovsks .....+++-+ee-. 39,930,029 80 
Orner Rear Estarge . . . 1. 2 ee ee ee 1,640,384.50 
DR <6. 5. a2 cue & ee 8 fe 4,055,281.74 
Customers’ Acceptance LIABILITY . . 2... . 41 ,436 541.55 
ee eee ee ee eee eee 11,552,917.63 
$1,999,050,847.31 
LIABILITIES 

CaPITAL—PREFERRED « « « «© «© « «+ « « « - $ 50,000,000.00 
CapiraL—CoMMON . . . « « «© «© «© « « « «~~ 100,270,000.00 
UMN nc, ek ee ee ee el 50,000,000.00 
Unpivipep Prorirs ......2.+e..e.+e.. 18,839,363.44 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . . 2... es 18,570,320.70 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC... . . 2 ss 1,216,435.32 
EUS nc ole ela ee cle e ™ IRS 
CERTIFIED AND CAsHIER’s CHECKS % . . . . .~ 70,705,988.03 
AcCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . . ...... 43,836,819 86 
“Trems in TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES ...... 886,813.77 

LraBitiry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 
js SC ar a a 408,055.15 
GoemnGsammarims 2 nw ttt tte te es 5,230,664.20 
$ 1,999,050,847.31 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$168,034,423.17 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes required by law. 
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ADVANCE RELEASE SERVICE ON 
"STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK" 








So many readers of my "Stock Market Outlook", 
appearing regularly in Forbes Magazine, have re- 
quested an advance release on this article that 
Forbes Magazine has arranged for such a service, 
either by air mail or by telegraph. 


Under the first arrangement I send out an ad- 
vance copy of this article by air mail, postage 
paid by us, on the same day that I write it, so 
that readers may have this advance release immedi- 
ately, without waiting for the magazine to appear. 


Under the second arrangement I send out a night 
letter by telegraph collect, of not over 50 words, 
on the day I write the article, summarizing my 
forecast for the stock market. 


These are merely added services of FORBES 
Magazine in response to many requests. If you 
care to take advantage of either of these two ser- 
vices, kindly fill out the form below, attach your 
check, made out to Forbes Magazine, and return. 
Your service will begin with the next date on 
which I write my Stock Market Outlook. 


Yours very truly, 


Financial Editor. 


TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


FORBES MAGAZINE, INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed herewith you will find my check for which send me the advance 
release of Stock Market Outlook. 


(Check your choice below) 


: ‘ [) For 3 months........... $15.00 
C) Send by Air Mail [) For 6 months........... 27.50 
(2 Send by Night Letter Collect eS) ere 50.00 
Name ........ 


Street and Number........... 


City and State.......... ae 
135 
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complete accord on lengths, widths 
and heights. But, unfortunately, 
there is a fourth dimension — 
“weights,” which means the “pay 
load.” The notorious Texas statute 
prescribing the gross weight of trucks 
tells the story, or is, perhaps, a par- 
able. Under this law, gross weights 
for trucks were fixed at 7,000 
pounds, except when trucks are trav- 
eling to and from a common carrier, 
when 14,000 pounds gross weight is 
allowed. It is the same road and the 
same vehicle! So what has it ail to 
do with the protection of the roadway 
or the safety or convenience of other 
users of the highway? This is an 
example of the extent to which puni- 
tive regulation of physical dimensions 
can go. 


“Unregulated” Indeed! 


The authors of the “unregulated 
competition” slogan had primarily in 
mind, of course, the “rates and prac- 
tices” of commercial motor vehicles. 
One would think that buses and 
trucks were a law unto themselves, 
free to operate when and where they 
pleased, without any responsibility 
whatever to the public. 

But what are the facts? Motor 
buses are regulated today by forty- 
seven states. The second Eastman 
Report, submitted to President 
Roosevelt on March 10, 1934, showed 
that forty-two states require com- 
mon-carrier truck operators to obtain 
a Certificate of Public Convenience 
and Necessity ; that twenty-five states 
require contract carriers to secure a 
permit ;.that forty-five states require 
financial responsibility for common- 
carrier trucks; that twenty-eight 
states require financial responsibility 
for contract-carrier trucks; that thir- 
ty-six states require the approval of 
rates of common carriers; that thir- 
ty-four states require the filing or 
approval of rates of contract carriers ; 
that forty-seven states may fix or pre- 
scribe rates, fees and charges for 
common carriers; and that twenty- 
two states may do likewise for con- 
tract carriers. In addition, there is 
a mass of state laws and commission 
rulings governing the hours of serv- 
ice of drivers of buses and trucks. 


Pretty Much a Myth 


Now as to Federal regulation. At 
the moment, buses and trucks are op- 
erating under codes of fair competi- 
tion. This is, of course, a form: of 
Federal regulation. All are agreed 
that under the codes much progress 
has been made in the elimination of 
unfair competition and practices ; and 
in building up the kind of reliable 
data as to operating conditions which 
has heretofore been entirely lacking 
as far as trucks were concerned. It 

















Just What You Need 


SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Just the little book you are looking for to 
give your salesmen and other employees 
new pep—new courage—new confidence 
in themselves. 





Only 28 pages of text, this volume, 
stoutly made, durably bound, fits handily 
into the pocket. 


It deals with the elements a man or 
woman must have to get ahead and to 
be useful to you. 


The Subjects: You — Ambition — 
Courage — Opportunity — Initia- 
tive — Hold On to Your Self- 
Respect — Personality — Honesty 
— Health — Enthusiasm — Cheer- 
fulness — Stick. 


Send for a copy of this remarkable little 
book. Read it—then let us quote you 
terms for quantities sufficient to give 
one to each of your associates and 
workers! 


25c a copy — attractive 
discounts for quantities! 
Fill in the Coupon and Mail 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 - Sth Ave., New York 


Herewith 25 cents for which you may send 
me a copy of SELF-HELPS by B. C. 
FORBES. 


Also quote me special prices for.............. 








has all along-been agreed that the 
securing of such data should precede 
an experiment in “Federal regula- 
tion.” So, in the final analysis, we 
find that the so-called unregulated 
competition is pretty much a myth. 
Just another catch phrase in the babel 
of confusion. 

The bus operators of the country 
have for years supported and worked 
for Federal regulation. The buses 
have grown up. They constitute a 
system comparable in almost all re- 
spects to the railroads. They operate 
between fixed terminals on fixed 
schedules, and while their operators 
would like to continue under the 
code for a time, they are not 
afraid of Federal regulation. But 
they do demand that, when and if 
Federal regulation comes, buses 
should be dealt with by themselves 
and not in a bill which would cover 
trucks as well. 


Wanted: Clear Field, No Favors 


Truck movements are in a differ- 
ent category from bus operations. 
They cannot be considered as a 


transportation system, consisting as - 
they do of millions of unrelated daily © 


operations by common carriers, con- 
tract carriers and private carriers. 
Manifestly, these differences should 
be considered before a rigid formula 
of Federal regulation is applied, es- 
pecially in view of the success of the 
truck code to date. 

It should be clearly stated that the 
opposition to Federal regulation as 
far as trucks are concerned has come, 
not from the manufacturers or op- 
erators, but in the main from the 
shippers who feel that it would tend to 
increase the cost of motor transporta- 
tion; and that regulation as to rates 
at present would tend to “ ‘freeze’ 
highway rates at railroad levels,” as 
has happened in many states. This 
brings up a fundamental principle 
for which the highway users will and 
must fight to the last ditch; that is, 
that the public is entitled to motor- 
transport rates based exclusively on 
the cost of the service rendered and 
not on the exigencies of any other 
form of transportation. Let them 
have this—and a clear field and no 
favors—and let the chips fall where 
they may. 


Don’t leave an impression that is 
bigger than you are. Shadow boxers 
never score a knockout. 

—TuHeE CorcaTe Crock. 


Gratitude enriches memory; in- 
gratitude impoverishes the heart. 
—A. C. Mitrar. 


FURBES, JANUARY 19, 1909 
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Electric Bond 
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Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 

















INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(ishoum &@ GHAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















SCHABACKER 
METHOD 
F 
TECHNICAL 
TRADING 


PRIVATE course of in- 
struction by mail on new- 
est and soundest rules for prac- . 
tical success in stock or com- 
modity markets. A three- 
months’ training course, with 
400 pages of clear advice, rule 
and information, illustrated with 
over 70 practical market charts, 
and a three - months’ question 
and answer service. 

Special price reduction still in 
effect. Write for full informa- 
tion and a new descriptive 
booklet with sample studies. 


R. W. SCHABACKER 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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STOCK MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


R. W. SCHABACKER 





Noon, JANuarY 4TH, 1935. 


S suggested in our article last 
A issue, the reaction which was then 

under way proceeded to round off 
and to move on into a renewal of the 
advancing trend. This new upward 
move has been somewhat sharper than 
the preceding recession, and strength 
has carried the accredited averages up 
into new high ground for over six 
months. 

We have previously indicated our 
anticipation of such renewed advance 
for early in the present year but have 
also stated that we should expect this 
first advancing phase of 1935 to be a 
comparatively short one and to give 
way to at least intermediate sagging 
tendencies. 

Just when this downward turn will 
materialize is difficult to estimate, but 
our current feeling would be that it 
will develop before the close of the 
present month. This allows for some 
further moderate show of strength, 
but we should expect it to be accom- 
panied by more of an _ irregular 
churning pattern than by any spec- 
tacular upthrust. 


The general market is still in 
process of contending with some fair- 
ly strong resistance and it is only 
logical to anticipate that progress 
through it will be gradual, irregular 
and subject to spells of rest and re- 
cuperation. A word of qualification 
might also be noted with respect to 
such near-term action. If the churn- 
ing irregularity suggested above does 
not materialize, but is replaced by a 
“steady” type of advance, then the 
picture would turn favorable once 
more and we should have to postpone 
our current anticipation of near-term 
sagging. 

In view of the generally construc- 
tive background for most markets, it 
does not seem, as a matter of fact, 
that any such intermediate reaction 
need be particularly long drawn out - 
or severe in its movement. So far 
as time is concerned, we should be 
inclined to estimate a duration of only 
a few weeks. With tespect to price 
movement we shall assume that any 
such recession would be moderate and 
would not violate the bottom levels of 
December 20th. 

Since we are postulating, at this 
time, nothing more than an irregular 
and intermediate reaction, we do not 
feel that commitments set up on our 
previous advice, and at considerably 
lower levels, need be disturbed, ex- 
cept for partial acceptance of profit 
in individual situations. We shall 
continue to advise retention of the 
bulk of long boldings, therefore, but 
with a new protection level set up at 
the low points of December 20th. 

So long as such levels are not 
broken, we shall continue generally 
favorable toward the market for the 
longer term. 


(Next article about January 24th. ) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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GENERAL 
MILLS, 1¢. 


26th Consecutive 
Common Stock Dividend 


December 31, 1934. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 75c, which is the 26th consecutive 
dividend, per share upon the common stock 
of the company, payable February 1, 1935, to 
all common stockholders of record at the close 
of busi January 15, 1935. Checks will 
be mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 

(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 


WHY NOT 

















5,436-Word Investing and 
Trading Booklet FREE 


@ The time to set your financial house in order 

so as to benefit most from the promising 
market in process of formation—is NOW. And 
our famous booklet, “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through 
Trading,” shows you how—also how you can put 
correct methods to work for your protection and 
gain—at once. Send for Booklet F-51-b without 





obligation. 

A.W. Wetsel Sree, Chrysler 
Advisory 5 *, Building 

Service, Inc. Ye New York 
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How Many of YOUR Executives 


Read Forses? 
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Wie a good deal of current in- 
terest focussed on the wave of 
automobile shows and new-model 
announcements now sweeping the 
country, the interest of market- 
minded individuals also turns to the 
automobile group of securities. The 
more fundamental and statistical as- 
pects of some leading issues in this 
group are outlined on page 48 of this 
issue, but the writer’s analysis of the 
purely technical position on some of 
these securities may be of possible 
interest and value. 


Technical Position of Motors 


Taking such issues in their alpha- 
betical order, Auburn is still recov- 
ering irregularly from the market 
attacks of last Summer. The stock 
can hardly be said to have offered 
definite indication that its long-term 
deflation is completed, but we can see 
possibilities for some further near- 
term gain. We mentioned this stock 
last issue, and may merely repeat that 
any intermediate rallies might be ex- 
pected to meet resistance between 31 
and 33. 

In contrast with Auburn, the tech- 
nical position of Chrysler gives valid 
suggestion that a longer-term bottom 
was formed around 30 in the late 
Summer. The issue has almost 
cleared some strong resistance and, 
if general market conditions remain 
favorable, it has potentialities for 
further technical advance to around 


50. 


General Motors 


The “premiere issue” of the motor 
classification has not developed in so 
volatile a manner as has Chrysler, but 
this is quite natural and the tendency 
toward slightly slower movement may 
be expected to continue. The issue 
is in a similarly strong position, how- 
ever. It seems slightly more subject 
to ‘intermediate irregularity but 
should not meet any serious resistance 
until around 37. 


Low-Priced Speculations 


Hudson Motors, selling for around 
12, offers a singularly interesting ve- 
hicle for, short-swing speculation in 
the low-priced bracket. From around 











25 about a year ago the stock declined 
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HELP WHEN NEEDED 


His job often is all the employee 
has and usually he cannot be- 
queath it to his wife and children. 


GROUP 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
can continue the pay roll for the 


family and makes lasting friend- 
ships. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 

















1 5 SELECTED STOCKS 
FOR 1935 PROFITS 


A sound program for every 
investor in the New Year 


GELECTED by the United Investment 
Staff by the same tested methods 
that have been so successful during the 
past 15 years. A 3-part plan to assist 
clients in making 1935 a year of invest- 
ment successes: 

1. Five stocks, selling from $20 to $30 a share, 


in industries most favored by present-day 
trends. 


2. Five dividend-payers for steady income... 
ably managed . - in strong trade and 
financial positions. 


3. Five low-priced stocks for large pereentage 
gain. Sound issues all well entrenched in 
improving industries. 


Send today for 15-Stock Report. 


Be sure to get this 15-Stock Report with its definite 
recommendations and analyses before planning investments 
for 1935. You may have an introductory copy without 
obligation—NOW! It is available through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.36, Free! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 
(oa RN > eanreoreaemaateetameRE 

















Please Mention Forses 
When Writing to 
Advertisers 
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of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway M 


BRUSSELS 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON 


PARIS LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE 


Guaranty Trust Company 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 


adison Ave. at 60th St. 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1934 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 





and due from Banks and Bankers $ 333,576,268.85 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit . 16,142,332.00 
U. S. Government Securities 464,507 ,036.13 

Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Cie 6 eae ese 4 20,000,000.00 
Public Securities mn a 62,546,154.24 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank sw 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . i Gre 6) 25,706,932.66 
Loans and Bills Purchased ; 579,712,917.75 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 1,254,803.55 
Credits Granted on eupeen oe te 34,458,356.16 
Bank Buildings .... . Sa 13,821,691.39 
Other Real Estate .. oboe 205,418.44 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. a 2,579,302.88 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 14,779,523.79 
$1,577,090,737.84 
aaa 

LIABILITIES 

Capital ee ee ee $90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund ... . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . 7,294,719.63 $ 267,294,719.63 














Dividend Payable January 2,1935 .. . 4,500,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 

Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . 10,267,570.90 
Acceptances . ... . $94,908, 218. 55 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment . 60,449,862.39 34,458,356.16 
Liability as Endorser on — and 

Foreign Bills .. . 505,646.00 
Deposits . . oe " $1,237,089, 328.60 
Outstanding Checks a 22,975,116.55 

1,260,064,445.15 

$1,577,090,737.84 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


W. PALEN CONWAY, President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN _ . Vice-Chairman, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 


W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company 

W. PALEN CONWAY .... . President 
en e® | P.COOPER . _ Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

JOHN W. DAVIS . . . of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 


HENRY W. de FOREST 


ARTHUR C. DORRANCE President, Campbell 
Soup Company 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD ..... President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP. . President, Berwind- 
White Coal nae sooo 
bo fa 

The Bank for Savings in the City of Now Tork 
ROBERT W.GOELET.... . Fleal Estate 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER ....... President, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


EUGENE G.GRACE . esident, 
Bethlehem Steel Pm 

W.A.HARRIMAN .. . . ‘of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co 

JOHN A. HARTFORD. . President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


DAVID F. HOUSTON . President, The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
CORNELIUS F.KELLEY...... President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER = Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT . of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W.STETSON .. . . Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY . of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS of I. T. Williams & Sons 


L.EDMUND ZACHER ...... President, 
The Travelers insurance Company 
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to a low point just above 6 in mid- 
Summer. The recovery since then 
has been steady and healthy and there 
is a good technical base for further 
advance. 

Nash is another low-priced and 
fairly volatile stock which has turned 
in an impressive and encouraging 
technical performance during the past 
six months. The recent reaction to 
around 18 appears to have been a 
healthy one, and any new forward 
movement would give suggestion o£ 
carrying on up to somewhere betwee: 
23 and 26. j 


Packard 


The technical outlook for Packard 
does not appear quite so brilliant as 
for some of the other issues, but there 
is still room for moderate additional 
gains over the already substantial ad- 
vance. From a low of under 3 last 
Summer the stock has worked gradu- 
ally upward to current levels around 
5. This issue was also mentioned in 
this section of last issue, and we con- 
tinue to feel that considerable re- 
sistance may be encountered between 
5 and 6. 

The hard-pressed Studebaker, 
while a radical speculation, has of- 
fered a highly interesting, and high- 
ly profitable, exercise in simple rea- 
soning and common-sense. From the 
early part of November up to the 
very close of 1934, the stock was 
steadily taken, and in some large 
blocks, at an almost stationary range 
of 2. Such a situation patently sug- 
gests at least slight advance, preced- 
ing any later sinking spell. It was 
largely on this basis that we men- 
tioned Studebaker in our recom- 
mended list of motors in the Decem- 
ber Ist issue of last year. The stock 
has recently jumped to around 3%. 
Technical indications suggest that the 
present move should not go much 
further. 


General Advice 


In presenting these technical sug- 
gestions, the writer has included only 
the stocks on which there is ample 
basis for a fair effort at this type of 
forecast. Omission of other meri- 
torious motor stocks is for such rea- 
son only and is no indication of an 
unfavorable technical pattern or of 
our personal lack of favor. 

It may also be noted that the upper 
objectives given for the individual 
issues are postulated on favorable 
action for the general market. There 
is no magical guarantee of such ob- 
jectives. And the writer is con- 
strained to suggest, pursuing the ad- 
vice of last issue, that at least partial 
profit-taking seems justified in the 
general motor group for those who 
purchased at lower levels on our pre- 
vious recommendations. 
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AMONG THE MORE THAN 1000 SUB- 
JECTS COVERED IN THIS BOOK ARE: 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 

Business and Market Barometers 

The New Approach to Market Profits 

Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 

Rules for Avoiding Loss 

How to Detect Market Turns 

The Securities Exchange Act 

Its Effect on Future Trading 

Profits in Short-Swing Trading 

d Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? 

; How to Anticipate Big Moves 

q The Dow Theory Evaluated 

| Should You Average Down? 

How to Use the Compromise Principle 

Successful Principles of Margin 

. Trading 

Stock vs. Commodity Trading 

How to Trade in Commodities 

Value of the Cyclical Theory 

How to Handle a Bad Commitment 

Figure Charts—A Help or a Hoax? 

How. to Avoid Worry 

Why Prices Move Counter to Reason 

Professionals “Cross” the Public 

How to Join the Successful Group 

Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts 

How Useful Are Advisory Services? 

How to Select Winning Stocks 

The Coupled Formula for Profit 

Profits from Plain Common-Sense 

How to Spot Fake Stocks 

Automatic Theories for Trading 

Government Regulation and Charts 

sy Schedule for Risk Diversifica- 
tion 

Selecting the Proper Market Service 

Proper Use of Stop Orders 

How to Correct Market Timidity 


_ 





$75 pages—11 Charts and IIlus- 
trations. Handsomely bound 
and gold stamped. 











The NEW Way to Market Profits! 








Profits in the stock market have to be made differently 
today. The happy-go-lucky days of five years ago are over 
—forever. The rich prizes are only for those who know 
what they are doing—who take advantage of the new 
methods—the new laws of trading and investing. 


You can make handsome profits in the very near future, 
if you are willing to substitute knowledge for gambling, 
information for guessing, study for chance. 


To meet this new demand and to enable you to recoup 
your losses and make your trades and investments profit- 
able, we have just published a remarkable new book. 


It is the new approach to the market, the 1935 guide to 
profits! 


STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS 


by R. W. SCHABACKER 


Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
“TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS”; Financial 
Editor of FORBES MAGAZINE. 


This new book initiates you into the stock market of today 
and tomorrow. It takes you out of the ranks of the thou- 
sands who will always lose and places you among the 
professionals. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” speaks the language of 
Success. It enables you to see ahead. It shows you when 
and what to buy, when and how to get in and out. 


“STOCK MARKET PROFITS” should be 
your constant guide and counselor. Written 
by one of the country’s greatest authorities, 
for practical, successful operation, it is truly 
a NEW DEAL for the investor who wants to 
make money in the market! 


The Advance Edition is going fast. Send the coupon today 
so that you may get your copy at once. There will neces- 
sarily have to be a wait for the next edition. 


Mail This Coupon TODAY for Your Copy 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s new book, “STOCK MARKET 
PROFITS,” at $5.00 (on charge orders 25c will be added for postage). My 
remittance is enclosed. For New York City orders, add 10c to cover 
sales tax for the relief.of the unemployed. 
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TITLE and FIRM 
oO Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.25. Charge orders will be 


filled only if complete information requested above is given. 
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FORBES STOCK GUIDE 





Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1 i 
Par Shares Value 1933 | m=months Rate Price Range High Low ey ay 
10 746 #869 $0.437 0.45,9 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... + 38- 8; ’20-” 11%- 
No 841 40 3.80 3.66,9m Air Reduction............. $4.50a 223- 31; ’28-’ 1137 Bt, 113 40 
10 1,492 12 i  eeeaas Alaska Juneau ............ 1 33- 4; '29-’33  23%- 16 19 64 
No 4,153 21 121;  0.84},9m Alleghany Corp. (R)...... S1- 1; '29-'33 5%- 14% 2 
No 2,402 81 5.50 Rey BP Allied Chemical........... 355- 42; °24-33 16034-115% = 137 44 
No 1,323 27 2.19¢ 0.697, 9 Allis Chalmers............ is 76- 4; ’29-’33 23%- 10% 16 a 
25 2,474 59 | ———aae American Cam ........... Sa 158- 29; ’27-’33 1143%4- 90% 115 43 
No 600 106 7.074° 8.90¢ Amer. Car & Foundry..... wel 116- 3; ’25-"33.  33%- 12 18 es 
No 1,928 “i 9.92+ 11.007* Amer..& Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-33. 133%4- 3% 4 i 
No 1,008 “ =e es American International.... .. 150- 3; ’28-’33 ll - 6 a 
No 768 23 5.12¢  3.28},6m Amer. Locomotive......... ah 136- 3; ’28-'33 383%4- 14% 18 is 
No 10,158 12 Re ec American Radiator ........ nf 55- 3; ’29-’33 17%- 10 15 i 
25 «1,711 33 0.447 0.80,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ - 144- 3; ’29-’33 28%4- 13% 23 - 
No 1,830 43 0.77 1.07,6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 5; ’28-’33 51%- 30% 39 = 
100 450 155 | Sees Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 96- 13; ’22-’33 2 - 46 67 3.0 
100 18,662 132 7.37 483,9m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 310- 70; 22-33 125%-100% 104 8.7 
25 3,134 36 le American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’28-’33* - 84 6.0 
No 25 10.64 4.967,6m Amer. Woolen............ as 166- 2; ’20-’33 17%- 7 9 is 
50 8674 55 0.79¢  0.345,6m Anaconda Copper......... , 175- 3; ’24-33*  1734- 10 11 a 
> te 6B 0.49° 0.037,6m Armour of Ill............. . 27- 1; ’25-’33 8 - 34%* 5 Ses 
1 587. 22 5.477" 1.717 Assoc. Dry Goods......... - 76- 3; '25-’33 18%- 7% 12 Sas 
100 2,427 264 1.03¢ 047,10 m Atchison, Topeka, & S.F.. 2: 298- 18; ’24-’33 73%4- 45% 54 3.7 
25 2,667 54! 2.46 2.02,9m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’33 35%- 21% 25 4.0 
No 223 «56 10.337" 10.41¢,9 m Auburn Automobile........ 514- 28; ’28-’33 57%- 16% 26 en 
No _ 1,005 27 5.227 4.72+* Baldwin Locomotive....... - 67- 2; ’29-33 16 - 4% 6 - 
100 82,563 129 0.84; 1.88t,10m Baltimore & Ohio......... wi 145- 4; ’23-33 3444- 12% 14 hes 
20 439 8643 4.12 2.74,9m  Beechnut Packing......... 3.50a 101- 29; 23-33 76%4- 58 71 49 
5 2,098 il 0.59 0.83,9 m Bendix Aviation.......... rx 104- 5; ’29-’33 23%- 9% 17 —_ 
No 3,200 124 4.77+ 1.49+,9 m _ Bethlehem Steel........... =; 141- 7; ’23-’33 4914- 24% 32 ei 
25 4,395 31 1.06 a aie te Saal Borden Company.......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’33 28%4- 19% 24 6.5 
No 736 = 85 7.498 7.408 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 82- 9; ’23-’33 44%- 28% 41 74 
No 742 90 6.18 5.51* Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46; ’24-’33 80%- 46 50 =: 10.0 
No _ 5,000 6 0.26 0.32,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.65a 97- 6; ’29-'33 19%- 10% 15 4.1 
No 965° 39 4.687¢ 4.28° California Packing ........ 1.50 85- 4; '26-’33 44%- 18% 38 3.9 
5 512 14 0.89 0.86« Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 1 99- 6; ’26-’33 2914- 12% 16 6.3 
100 195 137 ee St. Robsbiccvesesaksss os 515- 14; ’22-'33 4- 35 56 aie 
No 1,123 36 C——7—O—m—e, Cerro de Pasco........... 2 120- 4; ’20-’33 4414- 30% 46 45 
No 1,800 53 3.69 3.14,9 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 112- 5; ’27-’33 48%- 34 44 5.8 
25 7,655 50 3.67 3.37, 11 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’'22-33*  485%- 39%4 44 5.8 
5 4361 20 2.77 2.17,9 m Chrysler Corp............. 1.25a 141- 5; ’25-’33 603%- 29% 41 3.0 
No 1,000 14 8.81 ee EN cine yen cennvecuces 7a 191- 41; 29-33 161%- 95% 158 4.6 
No 341 56 . at: Colorado Fuel & Iron (R) 96- 3; ’27-'33 83%4- 35% 5 dace 
No 11,739 17 0.51 0.39 Columbia Gas & Elec...... ‘ 141- 4; ’26-33* 19%- 6% 7 ie 
10 954 18 1.52 2.83,9 m Commercial Credit ........ 2 71- 4; '25-’33 404%- 18% 39 5.1 
No 2,636 a 0.88 0.70,9 m Commercial Solvents...... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-’33 36%- 15% 21 29 
*No 33,673 5 0.01+ 0.02" Commonwealth & Southern ..- 30-1; ’29-’33 3%- 1 1 an 
No 11,477 55 3.32 2.30" Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 1 182- 31; ’28-’33 47%- 18% 20 5.0 
No 14218 18 . rr Consolidated Oil........... 0.40 46- 4; °22-33* 14%- 7% 8 5.0 
20 2,639 30 2.87 3.78* Continental Can........... 2.40 92- 17; 28-33 8934- 5634* 63 3.9 
5 4,739 16 0.18 0.94,9 m Continental Oil (Del.).... 0.50 63- 4; ’26-’33 22%4- 15% 18 28 
3 2530 3S 3.87 2.33,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; ’26-’33 84%- 55% 365 5.6 
100 450 146 468+  0.367,6m Crucible Steel ............ He 122- 6; ’21-’33 383%- 17 25 ip 
10 1,000 23 1.017* 0.847* Cuban American Sugar.... 60- 1; ’21-’33 9%- 3% 5 ae 
1 6,721 3 0.32¢ 0.17¢,9 m Curtiss-Wright ........... 30- 1; ’29-’33 5%4- 2% 3 
100 516 247 z=. Delaware & Hudson Co.... 230- 32; ’20-'33 73%4- 35 42 tee 
50 1,689 89 1.77¢ 0.754,9m _ Del., Lack. & Western.... .. 173- 8; ’22-’33 333%4- 14 18 on 
No 700 825 1.58 1.23,9 m Diamond Match........... 1 30- 10; ’30-’33 2814- 21 26 3.9 
No 953 12 ae. weeaes errr 3.50a 40- 6; ’27-’33 46%- 32 39 9.5 
20 11,550 34 2.93 3.06,9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.10a 231- 22; ’29-33 103%- 80 95 3.2 
No 2,256 61 4.76 2.91,6m Eastman Kodak........... 4.75a 265- 35; ’22-33 116%- 79 112 43 
5 885 11 0.45 1.03,9 m_ Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1 174- 8; ’28-’33 31%- 15 29 ence 
No 3,394 18 2.32 1.767" Electric Power & Light.... 104- 3; ’25-’33 9%- 2% > 
100 §=1,511 + 120 ‘gaa SU A eee 94- 2; '23-’33 24%- 9% 13 
. 10 386 49 0.57+ 0.02« General Asphalt .......... c 97- 4; ’20-’33 23%4- 12 16 be 
No 28,846 11 0.38 0.41,9 m General Electric........... 0.60 403- 9; ’29-33*  25%4- 16% 22 ag 
No _ 5,251 11 2.10 1.72,9 m General Foods............ 1.80 137- 20; ’26-'33*  36%- 28 35 5.1 
No 662 45 4.13¢ 3.57% General Mills ............ 3 89- 28; ’28-’33 64%4- 51 61 5.0 
10 43,500 14 1.72 1.99,9 m General Motors........... 1.50a 92- 8; ’29-’33 42 -245% 33 45 
No 321 17 0.51+ 1.45+,9 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-’33 4534- 23% 28 3.6 
No 2,000 2 1.06 1.00,9 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 8; ’27-’33 14%- 8% 14 7.1 
No 1826 13 1.30 SG RE I ok esas wasn caves 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’33 23 - 16 17 7.0 
No 1,156 21 0.18 0.48,6 m Goodrich, B. F............ ie 109- 2; ’20-’33 18 - 8 11 + 
No 1,494 23 0.47 0.03+, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 155- 6; ’27-’33 41%- 18% 25 
1 2,283 2 0.02+ .017,9 m Graham-Paige Motors..... 6l1- 1; ’25-'33 4y,- 6 3 
100 2,487 155 1.28 0.844, 10m Great Northern Pfd....... 155- 5; ’27-’33 32%4- 12% #18 ie 
No 198 99 0.27 0.61,.9 m Gulf States Steel......... 26- 3; 25-33 42 -15% 22 ‘oh 
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Deficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (R) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 Di i ; 
re See ie, Say | Sees mas Benes 
No 729 $4.06 $4.14,9 m Hershey Chocolate ........ 144- 26; ’27-’ 
™ ‘a i oat 1.167, 11 m Hudson & Manhattan...... ape 74- 53 5433 oe oa . “ 
No , “ t  1.027,9m Hudson Motor ............ es 100- 3; ’27-'33 244%- 6% «12 
100 3 is Nil Nil Interboro Rapid Transit (R 62- 2; ’22-" 

No 703 44 8.16 7.18,9 m Int. Business Machines ; a 6u 255- 52; 2433 1h ast 183 6.0 
No 4,243 58 8 SRE let: Harwester.....ccrvéccs 0.60 142- 10; ’28-’33 46%- 23% 42 14 
No 14584 10 053 086,9'm Int. Nickel of Canada... 0.60 73- 4:'2833 20%-21 24 27 
No 6,400 37 0.11 023,9m Int. Tel. & Tel............ ie 149- 3; ’29~’33 179%4- 7% 9 i 
No 750 33 0.647 0.26,9 m Johns-Manville ........... a 243- 10; ’29-33 663%- 39 54 oa 
No 1,125 15 0.64 1.07 Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 9l- 3; ’26-’ Y4- 
No 10,437 26 0.21 0.36,6 m Kennecott Gunes REN ew 0.60 105- 5; 50.'33 344. ie 7 33 
10 5,487 16 ee: eee. eS an ie 1 92- 6; 26-33  2234- 13 
No 1,831 26 2.51 6 . a 2: S 
No : ; 1.27,6m Kroger Grocery........... 1.60a 145- 10; ’24-33*  3354- 23% 28 5.6 
25 2,377 37 Ee Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 128- 34; ’24-'33 1%- 743 
No 1, 49 2.15% 450 == Loews, Iet.......0600000. 175a  - 96- 13; ’23-33 ys 2086 "35 43 
25 523. 42 2.74 1.64,9 m  Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 178- 16; ’24-33*  4434- 33% 36 5.6 
10 1890 19 —- tan Lorillard Tobacco ......... 120. 47--9; 2433 «= 22%4- 15% 206.0 
No 300 «357 6.29 2.78,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 28; ’28-’ I%- 
No 667 61 142+  0.25,9m Mack Truck.............. 1 115- 10; 2833 Kt 2 37 
No 1,510 42 2.20° . 2.02» cS | Qa aaeeaeieee 2 392- 17; ’'25-'33* 62%- 35% 44 46 
10 1,858 37 0.95; 0.80,9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 45- 4; '26-’33 14%- 9% 12 8.3 
100 52 20.09 15.22+,9m Missouri Pacific (R)...... im 101- 2; ’29-'33 6- 1% 2 
No 4,465 25 1.62}° 0.18% Montgomery Ward........ a 157- 4; 28-33  3554- 20 Pie: Risa 
No 2,730 14 0.4572 0.624+,9 m Nash Motors.............. 1 119- 8; ’26-’ 4. 
10 6 17 2.11 1.21,9m National Biscuit........... 2 237- 20; 38.33" roe 257 28 7 
No 1,628 20 0.367 0.76,9m Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’33 235%%- 12 17 29 
No 6,263 12 1.01 0.59,6 m Nat. Dairy Products...... 1.20 134- 11; ’24-33 18%- 13 17 68 
No 1,884 12 3.25 4.11,9m National Distillers Products 0.50 125- 13; ’28-33*  315%- 16 28 1.9 
No 5,456 21 0.90 0.938 Nat. Power & Light....... 0.80 72- 7; ’26-’33 15%4- 6% 7 i114 
3 27 4 1.30 2.12,9m National Steel............. 1 77- 13; ’29-'33 58%- 344% 49 2.0 
100 4993 148 1.08 1.097,10m New York Central........ int 257- 9; ’26-’33 45%4- 18% 21 . 
100 1,571 110 5.99¢  4.55},9m N. Y.N. Haven & Hartford 133- 6; ’24-'33 - 6 eee 
No 8,188 28 1.22 1.04« North American........... 1 187- 13; ’26-’33 25%- 10% 13 7.7 
25 6,272 29 1.61 1.15,9m _ Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 99- 15; '27-’33 23%4- 12 
No 15,000 3 0.01 0.364, 9 m Packard Motors........... * 33- 2; ’29-'33 se 4) 8 ” 
50 13,168 90 1.46 112,10 m Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 110- 7; ’22-33 39%- 20% 24 42 
No 5,503 30 3.26 2.97t Public Service of N. J.... 2.80 138- 28; '27-’33 45 - 25 Y 
No 3,820 69 0.707 0.64,9 m Pullman Incorporated...... 3 99- 3; ’27-'33 59%- 35% 47 6.4 
No 13,131 Nil 0.47+ 0.15¢,9 m Radio Corporation,....,... < 115- 3; ’29-’33 9%- 4 
1 1291 Nil 2.9744 0.0144  Remington-Rand Inc....... - 58- 1; °27-33 1306. 2 10 an 
10 9,000 16 oe Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 27; ’29-'33 533%4- 39% 50 6.0 
No 4780 36  0.53¢, 13 m 2.35 Sears Roebuck ............ - 198- 10; ’27-’33 51%- 31 
15 30,905 eres Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.60 48- 5; '24-’33* ti 12% is 4.0 
No 746 = 32 2.22 1.95* South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 49- 4; ’27-'33 39%%- 20 22 9.1 
25 3,241 25 1.498 1.144 Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 92- 14; ’27-’33 22%- 10% 12 125 
100 3,772 189 1.32¢ 0.417,9 m Southern Pacific.......... ad 158- 7; '22-’33 33%- 14% ~= 18 
100 1,298 163 2.88 4.657, 10 m Southern Railway ......... 7 165- 3; ’22-’33 36%- 11% #16 Pe? 
No 12,645 4 1.15 0.84,9 m Standard Brands.......... 1 89- 8; ’26-33 25%4- 17% 18 5.6 
No 2,162 64 1.73+ 1.88}* Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 5; ’25-’33 17 - 3% 5 waa 
No 13,103 43 0.58 1.01,9 m Standard Oil of California.. 1 82- 15; ’26-’33 42%- 26% 31 k 
25 25,761 45 RR eee Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 85- 20; ’22-’33 50%- 39% 43 3.0 
» lee 18 4.67 3.73,9 m Sterling Products ......... 3.80 63- 46; 1933 66%4- 47% 59 6.5 
5 1,247 il 1.44} 0.45,9 m Stewart-Warner .......... nd 77- 2; '29-'33 10%- 4% 9 pit 
No 2,463 26 2.0078 Nil, 9 m Studebaker Corp. (R)..... a 98- 2; '24-’33 9%4- 1% 3 ened 
3 9382 F ee 6 ia Texas Corporation......... 1 75- 9; ’26-33 29%- 19% 20 5.0 
No 2,540 15 2.93 2.07,9_m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 85- 12; ’26-’33 43%4- 30 34 5.9 
No 2,412 17 0.90 1.24,9m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1.25a 139- 8; ’29-33 41 - 24 35 a7 : 
No 23,682 6 ee eee Transamerica ...........:: 0.25 67- 2; ’29-33 8%4- 5% 6 43 
No 666 27 1.99 2.56,9 m_ ,Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 182- 7; ’28-’33 58%- 36 58 3.5 
No 9,001 24 1.59 1.51,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.40 140- 16; ’29-’33 50%- 35% 46 3.1 
25 4,386 36 0.45 0.39,9 m Union Oil of California.... 1 59- 8; ’24-’33 20%4- 11% 16 6.3 
100 2,223 201 7.88 410,9 m Union Pacific ............. 6 298- 28; ’24-’33 133%- 90 107 5.6 
5 2,087 SPAT: United Aircraft. ......000¢ = 162- 7; ’29-’33 37%- 8%* 15 peat 
No 14520 31 0.24 0.14,9 m United Corporation........ sh 76- 4; ’29-33 8%- 2% 3 
No 2,925 54 3.18 3.65,9 m United Fruit .............. 3 159- 10; ’26-33 7 - 59 75 4.0 
No 23,252 12 1.23 1.20* United Gas Improvement.. 1.20 60- 9; ’29-'33 20%- 11% 13 2 
No 391 31 3.56 2.45,6m_ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 13; ’28-'33 64%4- 45 
No 397 13 0.744, 10 m 6.044,9m_ Uz. S. Leather............. ‘Ss Si- 1; °27-33 11%- 5% 6 bead 
20 600 36 1.19} 0.017,6 m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 56- 6; ’28-’33 33 - 15% 21 2.4 
No 837 20 1.13+ 0.18%,6m Uz. S. Realty & Improve... .. 120- 2; ’25-’33 12%- 4 7 ran 
No 1,464 8 S ae fee ee are , 97- 1; '22-33 24 - ll 17 
100 8703 178 7.09F es Oe. TE. Bi os ccc cewceses “ 262- 21; ’26-’33 59%- 29% 39 
100 1,045 193 4.17 1.60,9 m Western Union............ na 272- 12; ’28-'33 667%- 29%4 34 a 
No 3,172 16 0.21+ 0.08,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.50 68- 9; ’27-33 36 - 15% 26 2.0 
50 2,586 66 3.48¢  0.22+,9 m Westinghouse Electric..... Ly 293- 16; ’28-'33 474%4- 27% 38 xe 
10 9,750 17 rile Pate re Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 104- 22; ’29-’33 55%4- 41% 54 45 


tDeficit. *Includin; Baar: on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended _ . (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (R) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly esti- 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. - 
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A Book 
About You 


Ir you are in- 
terested in financial 
independence for yourself 
and your family—this book 
is about you. It tells briefly, 
and without technicalities, 
how life insurance and an- 
nuities can help you achieve 
the things you want. Send for 


your copy. 








JOHN HANCOCK 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Send my copy of “Answering An 
Important Question”’ 





























Guests of the Benjamin Franklin are 
ever conscious of having their smallest 
.wants quickly gratified — unconscious 
of the “back stage” effort involved. 
For hotel service in modern tempo must 
be as unobtrusive as it is complete— 
unstinting in extra luxuries and individ- 
val attentions, yet never calling notice 
to itself. .Such service is yours, along 
with exceptionally fine room facilities 
and uncommonly reasonable rates 


1200 Outside Single Rooms 
Rooms from $350 
1200 Modern Double Rooms 
Boths from $500 





FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 
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Motor Stocks 
for 1939 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


the annual showing of new motor 

models is at its peak, it is perhaps 
not out of place to give some atten- 
tion to the motor situation in general 
and to some of the individual pro- 
ducing companies in particular, with 
special respect to the possibilities in- 
herent in their junior stock issues 
for the coming year. 

So far as the industry in general 
is concerned the outlook continues to 
be favorable for further gains in 


Ae this season of the year, when 





the year just ended production is esti- 
mated at a further gain to a little 
over 2,200,000 cars. For 1935 the 
percentage gained may not be quite 
so high as last year but the tota! out- 
put should be considerably larger 
than in 1934, 


A Low-Capital Issue 


Auburn Automobile Company has 
one of the smallest capitalizations in 
this field, which fact contributed sub- 
stantially to the spectacular perform- 
ance of the common stock several 
years ago. There is no funded debt 
and sole capitalization consists of less 
than 225,000 shares of no-par capital 
stock. 

Following a substantial popular- 
ity for this company’s product during 
the “New Era,” sales have fallen off 
considerably in the past few years 
and the company is likely to show an- 
other substantial deficit for the year 
just ended. Balance-sheet position 
is not impregnable and surplus has 
been reduced rather rapidly. The 
issue is mentioned first in our list, 
therefore, chiefly because of alpha- 











1935. The writer has long been fa-  betical arrangement. But the com- 
STATISTICS ON. THE MOTOR GROUP 
Ps Earned Earned Est. Cur. Cur. Yield 
Company Out 1930 1933 1934 Div. Price % 
PUR o 3554 os chon ne 223,000 5.43 10.33d 13.00d sok. a i 
GE. Siig cc cie ns 4,361,000 0.05 2.78 260 125 41 32 
.General Motors ..... 43,500,000 3.31 1.73 2.00 150 32 47 
I cs wien ie 1595800 020 2874- 230 ... 12 .«. 
gt os arya tele 2,646,000 2.78 045d 080d 100 17 59 
eee 15,000,000 0.60 0.01 040d =k. 5 
(d) Deficit. 








vorable toward the securities situation 
in regard to automobiles from a pure- 
ly logical or common-sense stand- 
point. The motor car is a practical 
necessity for a large proportion of 
American families but it is the type 
of necessity where replacement can 
be postponed for several years. The 
great majority of American families 
have now postponed buying a new car 
for so long that revival of a large 
consumer demand is almost certain. 
Such revival would be more rapid 
in the event of true business recovery, 


| but it is likely to develop in at least 


substantial form on a basis of gov- 
ernment aid and largesse, whether 
we get industrial prosperity in 1935 
or not. 


Outlook for the Motor Group 


In 1932 American automobile pro- 
duction reached its low point of the 
depression with an output of a little 
over 1,000,000 cars compared with 
4,500,000 in 1929. In 1933 United 
States output of passenger cars ad- 
vanced to around 1,600,000 and for 


pany still has possibilities for recov- 
ery, and the common stock could 
show satisfactory performance dur- 
ing the present year, if accumulated 
at reasonable reaction levels and on 
a basis of pure speculation. 


Chrysler vs. General Motors 


Chrysler Corporation offers a con- 
trast to Auburn, not only as regards 
capitalization but also with respect 
to financial strength, general popu- 
larity, and profit performance in the 
past couple of years. Chrysler still 
has approximately $30,000,000 of 
Dodge Brothers 6 per cent. bonds out- 
standing while the common stock 
issue runs to around 4,400,000 shares. 
Dividends on the latter issue are be- 
ing paid at the regular rate of $1 
per share per annum, with extra pay- 
ments from time to time. 

The company’s earning record has 
been generally good, though irregular 
during the depression. Earnings 
dropped off rather sharply in 1930, 
recovered in 1931, dropped back to 
a deficit in 1932, recovered to the 





~ oe ee oe 


best in five years in 1933 and have 
dropped off only slightly during the 
year just ended. 

General Motors Corporation has 
no funded debt but it does have near- 
ly 2,000,000 shares of $5 cumulative 
preferred stock and nearly ten times 
as much common stock outstanding as 
has Chrysler. On the basis of capi- 
talization, therefore, Chrysler has the 
advantage, but this may be offset by 
the greater size of General Motors, 
its larger field of trade names in the 
automobile industry and its diversifi- 
cation in other fields such as electric 
refrigeration, diesel engines, avia- 
tion, motor fuel and other lines. The 
company is indirectly connected with 
the du Pont interests through their 
substantial holdings of General Mo- 
tors stock. 

While Chrysler earnings have 
dropped back slightly during the past 
year, net income for General Motors 
has continued to gain, and 1934 
should show the best results since 


1930. 


Hudson Motor Car Company has 
had to give up some of its large- 
volume production to other low- 
priced motors in the past couple of 
years but it still ranks as one of our 
large producers of low- and medium- 
priced automobiles. Capitalization is 
simple, with no bonds or preferred 
stock and with only about 1,500,000 
shares of no-par capital stock. 

Earnings declined steadily from 
1927 to a deficit of more than $5,- 
000,000 in 1932. This loss was re- 
duced in 1933. For the first nine 
months of 1934 there was a deficit 
of $1,563,000 or slightly greater than 
the same period of 1933. In estimat- 
ing 1934 results the writer has 
assumed that the fourth-quarter loss 
will not be so large as in the previous 
year, but the estimate noted in the 
accompanying table is only an ap- 
proximate one. Profit and loss sur- 
plus has declined rather rapidly in 
recent years and the stock can hardly 
be recommended except as a specu- 
lation. On such a basis, however, it 
bres appear to have possibilities for 


Nash Motors 


Nash Motors Company, Incorpor- 
ated, is another of the high-volume 
producers, and manufactures a wide 
range of models in a wide range of 
prices but with recent promotion con- 
centrating most heavily in the popu- 
lar-priced classes. Sole capitalization 
consists of a little over 2,500,000 
shares of no-par common stock, and 
dividends have been continued at the 
rate of $1 per share per annum in 
spite of the fact that the past two 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Established 1824 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
at the close of business, December 31, 1934 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
Government Obligations, 

Direct and/or Fully Guaranteed 
Bankers’ Acceptances 
Street Call Loans 

Eligible Paper and Short Term Notes 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Lease and Discounts 

Houses Owned 

Other Real Estate Owned 
Mortgages Owned 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Other Assets 


00° 
$68,104,409.78 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1935.............ceceeeeeee 

Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc 

Acceptances Outstanding 

Other Liabilities 

Deposits (includina Official and Certified Checks 
utstanding $15,417,521.61) 


900,000.00 
14,347,937.45 
"288,054.97 
476,498,915.99 
$570,601,378.55 
Government Obligations and other securities carried at 


Sis; Sos ,495.40 in the foregoing statement are deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 











This issue of FORBES is typical of the 24 a. 
year’s subscription will bring you—sound, 
practical business information and reliable 


investment advice. Just mail this coupon. 











“FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription for one year (24 issues) at $5.00. 
C) | enclose remittance. C1 I'll pay when billed. 


NN nn i tins cere Bee need ses alec eee 
PG bins rs bckin ow eb e ovs vanes letles dewdte pees PRs 


se ted ok tee Leta he Wek eek iawn 
Canadian and Foreign Postage $1.00 a year extra. 
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more sparkle 


.-.and it lasts! Thanks to Canada 
Dry’s pin-point carbonation. 
plus bottle 


BIG BOTTLE 20¢ ws bot 


Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 


Also regular 12 oz. size 2 for 25c 
plus deposit 


Canada Dry’s 
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years have shown moderate deficits 
from operations. 


Packard 


Packard Motor Car Company is 
one of the pioneers in the industry. 
For many years its reputation has 
been built on high quality in the com- 
paratively higher-priced lines, but 
during the past few years there has 
been a successive tendency toward 
price reduction which has brought 
the product into a more medium- 
priced classification. 

The company has no funded debt 
or preferred stock but it does have 
a rather large issue of 15,000,000 
shares of no-par common. The com- 


pany’s banner year was in 1929 when 
nearly $1.75 per share was earned on 
this stock. Profits declined rather rap- 
idly to a deficit of nearly $7,000,000 
in 1932 and recovered to a slight 
profit in 1933. Indications are that 
the year just ended will show another 
loss but a substantial proportion of 
any such prospective deficit may be 
charged to the expense involved in 
bringing out its new line of low- 
priced models. 

The company has kept its finances 
in satisfactory position. Book value 
for the stock is around $3 per share 
and the issue represents a low-priced 
speculation in the motor industry for 
the coming year. 


“DEAR MR. EDITOR :” 


Statistics vs. Politics 

“ForBes MAGAZINE, a Wall Street pub- 
lication, takes a crack at your Farm Forum 
conductor in the current issue. We have 
been trying to get Forses interested in 
paying some attention to the farm dollar 
and wrote them a letter about the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s change in method 
of keeping farm dollar statistics. We said, 
‘It is a sorry day for farmers when the 
Department of Agriculture has to doctor 
statistics to make farmers believe they are 
receiving more money that they actually 
receive. To which Forses answers, ‘It is 
a sorry day for farmers when a change 
as thoroughly sound as this one is mis- 
interpreted and distorted to make farmers 
believe they are receiving less money than 
they actually receive.’ [See Forses, No- 
vember 15, page 50.] 

We would like to ask ForsESs MAGAZINE 
a few questions: 


1. The Department of Agriculture ad- 
mits that its farm-income index has. been 
unsatisfactory for several years. Why was 
it changed just before election? 


2. What good does it do the western 
corn farmer to add thirteen commercial 
truck-garden crops to this index? 

3. If the Department of Agriculture 
wants to give the farmer exact facts and 
furnish him a more satisfactory index, why 
not either segregate the figures. into classes 
or show the farmer how he can prepare 
his own index? For instance, the farm 
dollar of the Missouri Valley farmer is 
dependent mainly on the price of corn, 
hogs, poultry and butterfat. What the New 
Jersey farmer gets for garden truck doesn’t 
affect the farm dollar of the Missouri Val- 
ley farmer.”—Announcement over RapI0 
Station WJAG, Norfolk, Nebraska. 


Changing food habits of the entire 
country made a revision of the farm 
index unquestionably necessary, be- 
cause crops had changed in relative 
importance. The fact that the im- 
proved index was announced in Sep- 
tember, with elections in November, 
may or may not have been coincidence. 

The index is not intended. to do 
“good” to the corn farmer or anyone 
else, but is merely a device of con- 
venience for scientific statisticians who 
appreciate the increased accuracy now 
given it. It is unfortunate that 





WJAG should attempt to make it a 
football of partisan politics. 

The Department of Agriculture does 
segregate figures on various crops, 
and the precise formula for computa- 
tion of the index is available free to 


any farmer who wants it—THE 
Epirors. 


Unfair Competition 


“I don’t quite agree with you that the 
ground work for recovery has beer laid 
through the Administration’s change to the 
right. You state, ‘Now Washington de- 
clares most emphatically that it is anxious 
to join hands with business and industry 
in expediting recovery.’ I think in this 
broad statement you overlooked the great- 
est, the most important industry of the 
country, namely, the electrical industry. 
That the Administration, with every power 
it possesses, is out to crush the electrical 
industry is plain to be seen by the most 
casual observer. This industry has. come 
to be the very life-blood of the country. I 
don’t believe the country can stage any en- 
during or lasting comeback until Washing- 
ton declares emphatically that it is ready 
and willing to join hands with all classes 
of industry. 

“Furthermore, in my opinion, we can 
never have a lasting recovery until many 
of the provisions of the NRA have been 
eliminated from the Act. The require- 
ment of raising wages in advance of re- 
covery has wrought destruction in many 
industries. It is, of course, illogical. 
Throughout the history of mankind, re- 
covery has led the way. Business recovery 
has preceded increased wages and thereby 
laid the foundation for such increase. 

“Whereas the NIRA Act declared against 
unfair competition, the Government at 
Washington is engaged in a most violent 
breach of this principle. Lasting and healthy 
recovery will never come except it is 
spelled in terms of the whole problem— 
namely, right and righteousness to all.”— 
Frep D. Corey, Buffalo, New York. 


I thoroughly agree with you that 
Washington’s attitude towards the 
whole utility industry is wrong. I have 
repeatedly voiced this sentiment in 
Forses and I plan to do so again. It’s 
all wrong, as wrong as can be.— 
>» F 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


oy 


“MULTILITH 


OFFICE LITHOGRAPHY 


Nov, for the first time, you can do your own lithographic printing . . . 
in your own offices . . . at a remarkable saving in time and production cost! 
Multilith has made simplified office lithography an accomplished fact! 

The Maultilith process is so simplified that your own office workers . . . 
without previous lithographic experience . . . can learn its operation in a short 
time . . . and produce lithographed work of the finest quality at high speed. . . 
in colors if desired. 

Multilith office lithography gives a rich and attractive appearance to your 
letterheads, booklets, catalog pages, bulletins, house organs, forms, and adver- 
tising and sales promotion material of all kinds: Best of all, it speeds your 
work and shows substantial savings on every job: 

The Multigraph sales representative who is constantly in your vicinity will 
gladly show you samples of Multilith work, and discuss the many profitable 
uses of Multilith in your business. He will also tell you the latest developments 
in Multigraph . . . the modern method of multiple typewriting and office print- 
ing. No obligation, of course. Consult your phone book, or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


(Multigraph Division) ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD Y 


in designing and building office duplicating and printing equipment. There 


A FEW OF MULTILITH’S MANY 
ADVANTAGES 


. Fast, — economical production of 
o 


offset (lithographed) printing. 


. Reduction of typesetting costs due to 


ability to use typewritten, written or 
drawn copy applied directly on plate. 


. Much lower cost of Multilith plates 


containing photographic or line illus- 
trations, or hand-set type. 


. Ability to draw maps, charts, or com- 


plicated ruled forms directly on plate. 


. Multilith impressions can easily be 


produced on papers of varied and 
unusual finishes. 


. Reproduction of existing printing can 


be done at low cost. 


. Multilith plates can be prepared in 


minutes instead of hours, and occupy 
little storage space. 


. Plates can be repeatedly used, and 


are easily preserved and stored. 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


4 
t Grd 
Multilith is a Multigraph product . . . and is based on 30 years’ experience 


are more than 50 models in the Multigraph line, including office printing, 
lithographing, typesetting and folding machines. Prices as low as $145.00. 


TRADE MARK 
MULTIPLE TYPEWRITING AND OFFICE PRINTING 
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